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GHOST TOWN BOTTLE PRICE GUIDE hy Was 
and Ruby Bressie. A new and revised edihon ol 
their popular hollle book, first published in 
1964. New section on Oriental relics, plus up-to- 
dale values of bottles Slick, paperback, illus- 
trated , 124 pages. 13.95 
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JEEP TRAILS TO COLORADO GHOST TOWNS 
by Roberl L. Brown. An illustrated, detailed, in- 
formal history of life in the mining camps deep 
in the almost inaccessible mountain (aslness of 
the Colorado Rockies Fifty-eight towns are In- 
cluded 239 pages, illustrated, end sheel map, 
Hardcouer.I7.95 




GHOST TOWNS OF THE COLORADO ROCK- 
IES by Robert L. Brown. Written by the author 
of Jeep Trails lo Colorado Ghost Towns, this 
book deals with ghost towns accessible by pas- 
senger car Gives directions and maps lor find- 
ing towns along with historical backgrounds. 
Hardcover, 401 pages, W 9^ 




GHOST TOWNS OF THE NORTHWEST by 
Norman Wais. The ghost-town country of the 
Pacific Northwest, including trips lo many liltle- 
known areas, is explored in this llrst-hand fact- 
ual and interesting book. Excellent photo- 
graphy, maps. Hardcover. 319 pages. S7 95 
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OWYHEE TRAILS by Mike Henley and Ellis 

Lucia. The authors have learned lo present the 
boisterous past and intriguing presenl of this 
stilt wild corner of the Wosl sometimes called 
the l-O-N, where Idaho, Oregon and Nevada 
come together. Contains inleresting reading ol 
the mining booms, Indian battles, holdups and 
range wars ol this liltlE known area called The 
Owyhees Hardcover, 225 pages, S7.95. 
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THE NEVADA DESERT by Sessions S. Wheeler 

Provides information on Nevada's stale parks, 
historical monuments, recreational area, and 
suggestions for safe, comloriable Iravel In the 
remote sections ol weslern America Paperback, 
illustrated, 168 pages. $2.95. 




SOUTHERN IDAHO GHOST TOWNS by Wayne 
Sparling, An excellent reformer describing 84 
ghost towns and the history and highlights of 
each. Excellent maps detail the location of the 
camps, and 95 photographs accompany the im\ 
Paperback, 135 pages, 13.95. 




GEM MINERALS OF IDAHO by John A. Beck- 
with. Contains information on physical and opti- 
cal characteristics ol minerals; the history, lore 
and lashioning of many gems. Eleven rewarding 
field trips lo every sort of collecting area. Slick 
paperback, maps and photos, 123 pages, S3 95. 
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Some say 
we're becoming a 
nation of 
mannequins. 
Nothing but 
heartless, mindless 
clothes racks, no 
longer caring 
about, or for, each 
others' needs. 

Blind to the 
suffering of the 
sick and the old. 
Deaf to the pleas of 
the disadvantaged. 

If that's true, 
then pity us. 
Because it's not so 
much those of us 
who need help 
who are the 
handicapped. It's 
those of us who 
won't give it. 

Have a heart. 
Write Volunteer, 
Washington, D.C. 
20013. There's a 
very human meed 
for whatever you 
can do. 




Itli make you 
a better human being. 



A Publte ServicaQl 
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Publishers 
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DESERT MAGAZINE takes pleasure 
in introducing a group of talented 
craftsmen who call themselves The 
American Indian and Cowboy Artists 
Society, Included among the members 
who will be appearing in Desert are: Y. 
Elbert Cheyno, Charles L. Cochrane, 
Andrew Dagosta, David Halbach, 
Wayne J ustus, Charles S. LaMonk, Ken- 
neth Mansker, Lloyd Mitcheli, Jimmi 
Reyes, Norberto Reyes, Joseph C. Schu- 
macher and David V Villasenor. 

This month we feature the work of Y, 
Elbert Cheyno who recently showed in 
the First Annual George Phippen Me- 
morial Invitational Western Art Show at 
Prescott, Arizona, which was a tremen- 
dous success, His cover painting of 
Quanah Parker, a Kwahadi Comanche 
chief, and other selected works are on 
display in our book shop. Quanah's life is 
a story of courage and pride, being the 
last of the fierce Comanches to surrender 
to the military in 1875, 

Plan now to attend the First Annual 
Palm Springs Gold Mining and Treasure 
Hunting Show to be held Friday and Sat- 
urday, August 1 & 2, This will be a great 
opportunity to see the latest in metal de- 
tectors on the market. Guest lecturers, 
mining, rockhound and lapidary equip- 
ment and a book fair— all in the new 
Palm Springs City Pavilion— will make 
for an enjoyable visit for the entire 
family. And be sure to stop by our booth 
and say hello. 

Mary Frances Strong, husband Jerry, 
and the Desert Staff really appreciated 
the warm and wonderful response to 
"Owls on My Hat" (June, '75]. Next 
month, M.F. takes wings once more with 



a feature on "Hawking. 
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Ed Cooper Photo 

White's builds 'em better .... 
not cheaper! Find out why when 
you try the fantastic new deep- 
detection TR discriminators 

now available on all White's 
famous Series II Models! 
Treasure hunt in your choice of 
THREE WAYS: (1) Set on manual 
and pinpoint the tuning the way you 
want It; (2) Tune on automatic and 
the instrument corrects for changing 
soil conditions; (3) Or set It for discri- 
minate and the instrument ignores junk 
items such as pull tabs, bottlecaps, rusted 
cans and tin foil, but reacts strongly to coins, 
rings. Jewelry, and precious metals. 
Owning a White's discriminator is like having 
THREE INSTRUMENTS IN ONE! Best of all. 
with a White's discriminator, you can adjust In- 
stantly to ANY DEGREE OF DISCRIMINATION 
DESIRED! 

Go to town today and see the complete selection of 
discriminator instruments at your nearest White's 
authorized dealer. Budget terms always available. 




WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE TO: 



wY\ites electronics, inc. 

DEPT.dash 1011 PLEASANT VALLEY ROAD SWEET HOME, OREGON 97386 

Other Locations; Abbotsford. B.C., Canada and Elk -Air Industrial Park, Elkhart, Indiana U.S.A. Dealers located Worldwide 

DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE IN SELECTED AREAS 

SEE WHITE'S LATEST MODEL DISCRIMINATOR AND FANTASTIC G.E.B. IN ACTION AT THE 1ST 
PALM SPRINGS GOLD MINING AND TREASURE HUNTING SHOW, AUG. 1-2 IN THE NEW PAVILION 



The International 



TURQUOISE 
annual 



"The Bible at Turquoise"""] 
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AT VQUH DEALERS NOW! 
anead S3.50 (S2.35 I 55rf P&HI to: 

Impin Cuip. - Bunk D». 
175 Vfe t MuiniLiae 
RttiD. WW 89502 
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Arizona Cook Book 



Hi A/and 
Wtdred Fischer 

Includes sourdough 
,n«l Indian fried bread 
r n i pes js well as 
other motith-watering 
favorites Unique col 
let l ion til hard-to-find 
western wofcirvg Pa- 
perb.uk. 142 pages 
*UX) 

Please include 25c 
for poslage & nandtirtg. 

. Magazine Book Shop 

P O Box 1 118 Palm Desert, Calif 92260 
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Desert 

Headers 



Order FREE Catalogue 
DESERT MAGAZINE 
BOOK STORE 
Palm Desert, California 92260 




TURQUOISE 

The Gem of the Centuries 
By Oscar T. Branson 

With every page in four color, this is 
one of the most complete and lavishly il- 
lustrated books available on turquoise. 
Both the amateur and professional will 
find this publication a must as it de- 
scribes and depicts this beautiful gem 
from 43 localities in the United States 
and around the world. 



THE COMPLETE BOOK OF TRICK 
AND FANCY RIDING 

Frank Dean 

The author has had well over thirty years of trick and fancy riding 
experience and is still performing with his ropes, whips, knives, 
guns and horses 49 years after entering his first rodeo in 1926! This 
book covers every phase of "how to do it," from the beginner 
learning the first simpfe stunts to the finished professional per- 
former and his repertoire. A complete set of stick figure drawings 
show just how to go into each trick and how to get out of it. Lavishly 
illustrated with action photographs. 

8Ve x 11, 259 pages, cloth, boxed $14.95 
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The Introduction gives a bnei history, 

going back 7000 years to the Egyptians, 
and following through to the present day 
crafts of the Indians of the Southwest. 
Detailing the individual techniques of 
the tribes, the beautiful photographs by 
the Ray Manley Studios illustrate the 
Zurtis, IMavaios, Santo Domingo and 
other artistic creations. Readers will also 
find the map of turquoise mines in the 
Southwest of interest as it is designed to 
give an idea of the kind and color of the 
turquoise and approximate location of 
the mines where it occurs. 

Descriptions of treated or stabilized 
material are given, as well as instruc- 
tions for identifying high quality tur- 
quoise. Illustrations of imitation stones 
are also included. 

To quote from the author's introduc- 
tion: 

"In our own Southwest, turquoise 
mines were worked by Indians before the 
time of Christ. In fact many of the mines 
that are producing today were worked in 
prehistoric times. Here in America today 
thousands of people are becoming aware 
of it and the old fascination is taking 
hold. Down through the ages and es- 
pecially now, fine gems and jewelry have 
been a commodity more stable than 
money. In other words it is and always 
has been a good investment. Turquoise 
and silver jewelry is a pleasure to wear 
and enjoy. While one is enjoying it, they 
are aware that it is something of value 
both intrinsic and esthetic. 

"Some people think turquoise is a fad. 
If this is so, it has been a fad for over 
7,000 years." 

Large format, 68 pages, heavy paper- 
back, $6.95. 




WEATHER IN THE WEST 
By Bette Roda Anderson 

Weather is something everyone talks 
about but nobody seems to really know 
| much about, until they read Weather In 

QeserlfAuguM-1975 



The West, latest in the Great West 
Series from the American West Publish- 
ing Company in Palo Alto. The author, 
acknowledging the immensity and com- 
plexity of her subject, wisely confines 
her discussion to the western half of the 
United States and documents her data 
every step of the way with a battery of 
consultants. 

Incomparable color and black and 
white photographs do not merely grace 
the pages of this book; they are an inte- 
gral part of Ms. Anderson's lucid ex- 
planation of climatic elements and the 
myriad components of weather. 

The book is divided into easily de- 
finable sections — any one providing a 
logical place to start your reading — that 
fit together into a layman's primer of 
meteorology. You will learn the role of 
the never-faltering sun, "the power 
plant of the weather machine," as well 
as the unique wind of Southern Cali- 
fornia, the notorious Santa Ana 

Weather In The West is a layman's 
book and covers the fundamentals of 
weather, but not in a textbook fashion 
that leaves the beginner bewildered and 
desparate for an unabridged dictionary. 
There are some technical terms, all 
alphabetized along with other useful ap- 
pendix data at the back of the book. 
There are charts, tables and diagrams, 
too, but all accompanied by brief, un- 
derstandable text written with good 
humor and clarity. 

The potential disaster confronting the 
industralizing West as we tinker with the 
weather as much as the ground's sur- 
face is discussed factually, without a lot 
of death and disaster pontificating. In 
short, Weather In The West is a usable 
blend of the past — Indian legends and 
our own weather superstitions — with 
the present-day state of the weather 
forecasting art and the future portent of 
weather control and the implications of 
our continued pollution efforts. 

For those who want to know more 
about weather, the author offers a handy 
"suggested reading" appendix includ- 
ing available government publications 
right down to the weather tables and 
data for your own home town. 

Hardcover, 223 pages, copiously illus- 
trated, $18.%. □ 



All books reviewed are available Ihrough the 
Desert Magazine Book Shop. Please add 25c per 
order for handling and California residents must 
include 6% state sales tax. 
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Southern California's 
Four Wheel Drive 
Headquarters 

Number 1 in the U.S.A. for Seven Years 
LAND CRUISERS MOTOR HOMES 



Service 
and 
Parts 
7a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Monday thru 
Friday 




Sales 
Department 
Open 
Seven 
Days 
A Week 



45 Service Stalls — One of the Biggest in America 
Complete Body Shop and Huge Parts Department 



For the Best Deal, and Service You Deserve 
See America's Largest Toyota Deafer 
Just Two Minutes from the San Bernardino Freeway 

LONGO TOYOTA 



[213] 442-1011 



10501 Valley Blvd., El Monte, California 



[213)686-1000 




At the clean, new 
Monument Valley KOA 
campground. Individual 
trailer hook-ups, a general 
store and laundry/shower 
facilities. 



monument valley KOA 

. Stay at near-by Goulding's Lodge & 
Trading Post. Furnished, air-conditioned 
rooms, family style meals and shopping 
facilities, 

Plus daily guided tours into the heart 
of Monument Valley. An adventure 
you won't want to miss, 



KOA 



Goulding's 

Lodge & Tours 



For free brochure 

and information, write: Box 1-D^lJa* ^ i rmi ^ 
Monument Valley, Utah 84536. Or call (801) 727-3231. 
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Send orders to 
Box 1318, 
Palm Desert, California 92260 

Please add 25c (or postage & handling 



THE CAHU1LLA INDIANS by Harry'Jfmes. A 

comparatively small and little Known tribe, the 
Cahullla Indiana played an important part In the 
early settlement of Southern California. Today, 
the Cahuilla Indians are active in social and civic 
affairs in Riverside County and own valuable 
property In and around Palm Springs. This re- 
vised edition is an authentic and complete 
history of these native Americans. Hardcover, 
Illustrated, 185 pages, $7.50. 

GUIDEBOOK TO THE COLORADO DESERT 
OF CALIFORNIA by Choral Pepper. Editor of 
Desert Magazine for six years, the author has 
used her research knowledge and first-hand ex- 
perience to compile this detailed and informative 
guide lo the Colorado Desert. Trips also Include 
historical background. Slick paperback, Illustrat- 
ed, 128 pages, $2.95. 

THE GUNFIGHTERS, paintings and text by Lea 
F. McCarty. Contains 20 four-color reproductions 
of some of the most famous gunfighters of the 
West, together with a brief history of each. 
Large format, beautlfuliy illustrated, $3.00. 

SUCCESSFUL COIN HUNTING by Charles L. 
Garrett, An informative study of coin hunting, 
this is a complete guide on where to search, 
metal detector selection and use, digging tools 
and accessories, how to dig and the care and 
handling of coins. A classic book in the field. 181 
pages, paperback, $5.00. 

CALIFORNIA GEM TRAILS by Darold J. Henry 

This completely revised fourth edition is the 
most authoritative guide for collectors of rocks, 
gemslones. minerals and fossils. Profusely illus- 
trated with maps and contains excellent descrip- 
tive text. Paperback, $3.00. 
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GOLD RUSHES AND MINING CAMPS OF THE 
EARLY AMERICAN WEST by Vardls Fisher 
and Opal Laurel Holmes. Few are better pre- 
pared than Vardis Fisher to write of the gold 
rushes and mining camps of the West. He brings 
together all the men and women, alt the fascinat- 
ing ingredients, all the violent contrasts which 
go to make up one of the most enthralling chap- 
ters in American history. 300 illustrations from 
photographs. Large format, hardcover, boxed, 
466 pages, highly recommended. $17.95. 

WESTERN GEM HUNTERS ATLAS by Cy John- 

son and Son. A helpful book of detailed maps 
showing gem and mineral locations, from Cali- 
fornia to the Dakotas and British Columbia to 
Texas. Markings note private claims, gem claims 
(fee charged} and rock and gem locations. Also 
suggested reading for more detail on areas in- 
cluded and other rich areas not included in this 
publication. Paperback, maps galore, collector's 
library, 79 pages, $3.00. 

9 



AMERICAN INDIAN FOOD AND LORE by Car- 
olyn Neithammer. The original Indian plants 
used for foods, medicinal purposes, shelter, 
clothing, etc., are described in detail In Ihis fas- 
cinating book. Common and scientific names, 
plus descriptions of each plant and unusual 
recipes. Large format, profusely lllus., 191 
pages, $4.95. 

NAVAJO SILVER by Arthur Woodward. A 

summary of the history of silversmithing by the 
Navajo tribe. Woodward presents a comprehen- 
sive view of the four major influences on Navajo 
design, showing how the silversmilhs adapted 
the art lorms of European settlers and Indians In 
the eastern United Stales, as well as those of the 
Spanish and Mexican colonists of the Soulhwest. 
Paperback, well illustrated, 100 pages, $4.95. 

BALLARAT, Compiled by Paul Hubbard, Doris 
Bray and George Pipkin. Ballarat, now a ghost 
town In the Panamlnt Valley, was once a flour- 
ishing headquarters during the late 1880s and 
1900s for the prospectors who searched for silver 
and gold in that desolate area of California. The 
authors tell of the lives and relate anecdotes of 
the famous old-timers. First published In 1965, 
this reprinted edition is an asset to any library. 
Paperback, illustrated, 98 pages, $3,00. 




BAHAMAS, A STEER TO REMEMBER by 
Harriett E. Weaver. A dramatic and tender story 
of a boy, his pet, and the devotion they had for 
each other, deftly weaving reality with fiction. 
Fifteen-year-old Brad is given Bahamas as a 
weak calf not expected to survive. The story en- 
compasses hard times In the giant redwood for- 
est and a flood that ravaged the country. The 
author of FROSTY, A Raccoon to Remember 
brings you another fascinating story in Bahamas 
—a book to be remembered. Hardcover, 181 
pages, $5.95. 

LET'S GO PROSPECTING by Edward Arthur. 

Facts and how-to-do-it on prospecling are pre- 
sented by the aulhor who has spent 30 years 
searching for gems ant) minerals in California. 
For those who think ihere are no more valuables 
left In California, they will find a new field in this 
informative book Included marketing data, 
maps, poiential buyers for discoveries. Large 
8x10 format, illustrated, heavy paperback, 84 
pages. $3.95 

NAVAJO RUGS, Past, Present and Future by 
Gilbert S. Maxwell. Concerns the history, leg- 
ends and descriptions of Navajo rugs. Full color 
photographs. Paperback, $3.00. 

DESERT GEM TRAILS by Mary Frances Strong 

DESERT Magazine's Field Trip Editor's popular 
field guide for rockhounds. The "bible" for both 
amateur and veteran rockhounds and back coun- 
try explorers, and covers the gems and minerals 
of the Mojave and Colorado Deserts, Heavy pa- 
perback, 80 pages, $2.00. 

GOLD GAMBLE by Roberta Starry. Lavishly il- 
lustrated with old photos, the text recounts the 
vivid memories of the gold mining boom In Cali- 
fornia's Rand Mining District. Large format, ex- 
cellent index, 167 pages, $4.25. 



THE LIFE OF THE DESERT by Ann and Myron 
Sutton. This fascinating volume explains all the 
vital inter-relationships that exist between the 
living things and the physical environment of 
our vast desert regions. More than 100 Illustra- 
tions in full color. Helpful appendices contain 
comprehensive index and glossary. Special fea- 
tures on endangered species, lizards and poison- 
ous animals. Hardcover, 232 pages, profusely il- 
lustrated, $5.50. 

OUR HISTORIC DESERT, The Story of the 
Anza-Borrego Stale Park. Text by Diana 
Lindsay, Edited by Richard Pourade. The largest 
stale park in the United States, this book 
presents a concise and cogent history of the 
things which have made Ihis desert unique. The 
author details the geologic beginning and traces 
the history from Juan Baulista de Anza and 
early-day settlers, through to the existence 
today of the huge park. Hardcover, 144 pages, 
beautifully illustrated. $9.50. 

THE KING'S HIGHWAY IN BAJA CALIFOR- 
NIA by Harry Crosby. A fasdnatlng recounting 
of a trip by muleback over the rugged spine of 
the Baja California peninsula, along an historic 
path created by the first Spanish padres. It tells 
of the life and death of the old Jesuit missions. It 
describes how the first European settlers were 
lured Into the mountains along the same road. 
Magnificent photographs, many In color, high- 
light the book. Hard cover, 182 pages, large 
format, $14,50. 




OLD FORTS OF THE NORTHWEST by H. M. 
Hart Over 200 photos and maps. Exciting pictor- 
ial history of the military posts thai opened the 
Wesl. Hardcover, beautifully illustrated, origin- 
ally published al $12 50 New Edition $3.95. 

CORONADO'S CHILDREN by J. Frank Doby. 

Originally published in 1930. Ihis book aboul lost 
mines and buried treasures of the Wesl is a 
classic and is as vital today as when first written. 
Dobie was not only an adventurer, but a scholar 
and a powerful writer. A combination ol legends 
and factual background Hardcover. 376 pages, 
$3 95 

MEXICO Guide by Ctifl Cross. All new, revised 
edition wilh excellent information .of trailer 
parks, hotels, camping space; tips on border 
crossing, shopping, fishing, hunting, etc., as well 
as the history, culture, and geography. 210 maps, 
675 photos. 195 pages. $4,95. 
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BLUE GOLD, The Turquoise Slory by M. G. 
Broman. Information on the Identification, his- 
tory and mining of turquoise, as well as an Intro- 
duction to the lapidary and silversmithing tech- 
niques used In making turquoise jewelry. This 
book is intended for the general reader who is 
interested In knowing more about Ihe origin of 
turquoise as well as the interesting facets of buy- 
ing, collecting and assembling cf lurquoise 
pieces. Paperback, color and b/w photos, $4.95. 

GHOST TOWNS OF THE COLORADO ROCK- 
IES by Robert L. Brown. Written by the author 
of Jeep Trails to Colorado Ghost Towns, this 
book deals with ghost towns accessible by pas- 
senger car. Gives directions and maps for find- 
ing towns along with historical backgrounds 
Hardcover, 401 pages, $7.95. 

LOST MINES OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 
by John D. Mitchell. The first ot Mitchell's lost 
mine books is now available after having been 
out of print or years. Reproduced Irom ihe 
original copy and containing 54 articles based on 
accounts from people Mitchell interviewed. He 
spent his entire adult life investigating reports 
and legends of lost mines and treasures of the 
Southwest. Hardcover, illustrated, 175 pages, 
$7.50. 

JOURNEYS WITH ST. FRANCIS by Alvin Gor- 
don, illuslrated by Ted DeGrazia. A beautifully 
written book covering incidents in the life of St. 
Francis of Assisi, Illustrated with 22 four-color 
plates by DeGrazia. one of America's outstand- 
ing artists. Hardcover, $6.75. 



NEVADA GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAM PS by Stanley W. Patter. Covering al l of Ne- 
vada's 17 counties, Paher has documented 575 
mining camps, many of which have been erased 
from the earth. The book contains ihe greatest 
and most complete collection of historic photo- 
graphs of Nevada ever published. This, coupled 
with his excellent writing and map, createsabook 
of lasting value. Large 9x11 format, 700 photo- 
graphs, hardcover, 492 pages, $15.00. 

CALIFORNIA STATE PARKS by the Sunset 
Editors. A comprehensive guide covering the 
northern coast and redwood country, the Sierra 
Nevada and northern mountains, the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, central valley and foothills, the 
central coast region, the southern desert and 
mountains. Area maps and photos. 128 pages, 
paperback, large format, $2.95. 

SOURDOUGH COOKBOOK by Don and Myrtle 
Holm. How to make a sourdough starter and 
many dozens of sourdough recipes, plus amusing 
anecdoles by the authors of the popular Old Fash- 
ioned Dutch Oven Cookbook. A new experience 
in culinary adventures. Paperback, 136 slick 
pages, illuslrated, 13.95. 




WILDLIFE OF THE SOUTHWEST DESERTS by 
Jim Cornett. Written for the layman and serious 
students alike, this Is an excellent book on all of 
the common animals of the Southwest deserts. A 
must for desert explorers, if presents a brief life 
history of everything from ants to burros. Paper- 
back, 80 pages, $2.99, 

PACIFIC CREST TRAIL, Vol. 1: California, by 
Thomas Winnett. Even if you are In good physi- 
cal condition, Just reading this detailed, inform- 
ative book and planning to walk the PCT, you 
might sit back exhausted by the sheer prospects 
of such an adventure. How to hike the trail, ap- 
preciate, and DO it, have been outlined In the 
proper order, 145 pages with photography, plus 
127 pages of topographic maps of the entire PCT 
route and alternate routes. Paperback, $4.95. 

NEW BAJA HANDBOOK for Ihe Off-Pavement 
Motorist In Lower California by James T. Crow. 

Discover the real Baja that lies beyond the edge 
of the paved road, the unspoiled, out-of-the-way 
places unknown to the credit-card tourist. The 
author, drawing from his extensive travels in 
these parts, tells where to go, what to take 
along, the common sense of getting ready. Illus- 
trated, paperback, 95 pages, $3.95. 
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HOW AND WHERE TO' PAN GOLD by Wayne 
Winters. Convenient paperback handbook with 
Information on staking claims, panning and re- 
covering placer gold. Maps and drawings. $2.50. 

A FIELD GUIDE TO WESTERN REPTILES 
AND AMPHIBIANS by Robert C. Stebblns. A 

Peterson Field Guide. 207 species, 569 illustra- 
tions, 185 in full color, 192 maps. The best book 
of this type. Hardcover, $6.95. 

ON DESERT TRAILS by Randall Henderson, 

founder and publisher of Desert Magazine for 23 
years. One of the first good writers to reveal the 
beauty of the mysterious desert areas. Hender- 
son's experiences, combined with his comments 
on the desert of yesterday and today, make this a 
MUST for those who really want to understand 
the desert, 375 pages, Illustrated. Hardcover, 
$7.50. 

THE ROSE & THE ROBE by Ted DeGrazia. 

Text and sketches lell of the travels of Fray Junl- 
pero Serra in California, 1769-1784. Tremendous 
history and art appeal. Large format, 25 four- 
color Illustrations by DeGrazia. Hardcover, 
$11.75. 

TO HELL ON WHEELS by Alan H. Siebert. A 

must for every desert traveler, this is not just 
another survival book. It Is a manual of mobility 
for the recreational vehicle driver who is looking 
for something more than the organized camp- 
ground. Highly recommended for both the 
newcomer and old-timers. Paperback, 64 pages, 
well illustrated, $2.95. 



BACK ROADS OF CALIFORNIA by Earl Thai- 
lander and the Editors of Sunset Books. Early 
stagecoach routes, missions, remote canyons, 
old prospector cabins, mines, cemeteries, etc., 
are visited as the author travels and sketches the 
California Backroads. Through maps and notes, 
the traveler Is invited to get off the freeways and 
see the rural and country lanes throughout the 
state Hardcover, large format, unusually beau- 
tiful Illustrations, 207 pages, $10.95. 

BIG RED: A WILD STALLION by Rutherlord 
Montgomery. There was a time when there were 
many wild horso herds on our western ranges. 
These herds, jealously guarded by the stallion 
that had won them, met with real trouble when 
the hunters found they could get good prices for 
them from meat processors. Big Red tells how 
one stallion successfully defends his herd from 
botn animal and human enemies. Illustrated, 
hardcover, 163 pages, $4.95. 

UTAH by David Muench, text by Hartt Wixom. 

The Impressions captured here by David 
Muench s camera and Hartt Wixom's pen bring 
to life a most beautiful under-one-cover profile of 
the fascinating state of Utah. Large 11x14 format, 
hardcover. 188 pages, $25.00. 

CALIFORNIA DESERT WILDFLOWERS by 
Philip Munz. Illustrated with colored photos and 
descriptive text by one of the desert's finest 
botanists. Paperback, $2,95, 

GHOST TOWNS AND MINING CAMPS OF 
CALIFORNIA by Remi Nadeau. An excellent 
book on California ghost towns. We recommend 
It highly. Paperback, $3.75. 




DESERT EDITOR by J. Wilson McKenney 

This is the story of Randall Henderson, founder 
of DESERT Magazine, who fulfilled a dream and 
who greatly enriched the lives ol the people who 
love the West. Hardcover, Illustrated with 188 
pages, $7,95. 

1200 BOTTLES PRICED by John C. Tibbitts. 

Updated edition of one of the best of the bottle 
books. $4.95. 

GHOST TOWN ALBUM by Lambert Florin. 

Over 200 photos. Fascinating pictorial accounts 
of the gold mining towns of the Old West — and 
the men who worked them. Large format. 184. 
pages, profusely Illustrated, originally published 
at $12.50, new edition $4.98. 

DESERT VACATIONS ARE FUN by Robert 
Needham, A complete, factual and Interesting 
handbook for the desert camper. Valuable infor- 
mation on weather conditions, desert vehicles, 
campsites, food and water requirements. Infor- 
mation on desert wildlife, mines, ghost towns, 
and desert hobbies. Paperback, illuslrated, 10 
maps, 134 pages, $3.95. 
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by STANLEY MEDDERS 




Photos courtesy of 
Denny C. Constantine, 
D.V.M., M.P.H., presently 
with the Naval Biological 
Laboratory, Alameda, 
California, former/y 
veterinary epidemiologist, 
Communicable Disease Center 
Activities, Naval Biological 
Lab, Oakland, California, 
former chief. Southwest 
Rabies Investigations 
Station, National 
Communicable Disease 
Center. 

HE CR1SLY VAMPIRE hovered over 
the neck of his sleeping victim, his 
gently flapping wings creating the 
merest suggestion of a breeze. Thus ad- 
ministering his chilling anesthetic, he 
painlessly slit the skin with incisors as 
sharp as a surgeon's knife. His tube-like 
tongue shot out and silently began its 
gruesome "lapping" from the sudden 
spurt of blood. 

Something from an old horror movie? 
No indeed. The vampire is real, So is his 
victim. And the scene is repeated nightly 
all over neotropical America as the vam- 
pire bat takes his evening meal. 

Spreading terror and death from Mex- 
ico to Brazil — the only area in the world 
where this small mammal lives — the 
vampire deserves his name. For he's a 
frightful looking creature with his broad 
skull and reduced "beak," his face so 
grotesque it would bring panic to the 
staunchest heart. And he robs us of our 
life-giving tissue — blood. 

No other bat — indeed, no other mam- 
mal — is as well equipped for his trade 
as is the vampire. From his odd-shaped 
mouth to his seeming lack of stomach, 
his tools are admirably adapted to an ex- 
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elusive diet of blood. His greatly 
enlarged incisor and canine teeth, sharp 
as a scalpel, are used for one purpose 
only — to slit the skin. He has a mouth 
and tongue unique among other mam- 
mals: with his cleft lower lip and con- 
cave tongue, he forms a tubular mech- 
anism, much like a soda straw, through 
which he silently draws blood to his 
mouth by a piston-like action intermedi- 
ate between lapping and sucking. If the 
flow lessens, he agitages his tongue to 
stimulate a renewed source. And being a 
greedy creature, he'll often drink so 
much blood that, unable to fly, he must 
crawl to a high point for a gliding take 
off. 

Of equal importance to his trade is his 
ability to alight on his unwakening vic- 
tim with no more than a velvet touch 
from his elongated wing thumbs and 
petal -soft foot pads. Even his digestive 
system is specialized for his diet: the 
lumen of the alimentary canal, and es- 
pecially of the esophagus, is extremely 
narrow, the stomach, when empty, sin- 
gularly tube-like. 

Reputedly named by the Spanish con- 
quistadores, the true vampires belong to 
the family Desmodontidae, genus Des- 
modus. Though only about three inches 
in length, they have a wing spread 
of up to 20 inches. The male bats, 
weighing, on an average, 26 grams are 
smaller than the females, which weigh 
34 grams. Ranging in color from reddish- 
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brown to a dull grey-brown, they inhabit 
caves, abandoned mine shafts and 
hollow trees, often in colonies of 
thousands. Unlike most other bats, 
which lie almost flat and crawl along a 
surface, vampires stand on their hind 
legs, propping themselves with their 
folded wings, and jump or scuttle much 
more rapidly than any other bat 

Naturalists believe they breed all year 
The gestation period is five months and a 
new-born bat is equivalent to a 50-pound 
human baby. The baby bat is always 
born by breech birth, feet first with the 
wings folded against the body. Al- 
though, like most bats, vampires have 
only one young at birth, they abound in 
the American tropics. They are irregu- 
larly distributed, however, some dis- 
tricts being nearly free of them while in 
others the raising of horses and cattle is 
made difficult because of their attacks. 

Desmodus is not particular about 
where he takes his supper. He'll attack 
any warm-blooded animal. Although 
cattle seem to be his favorite victims, he 
will attack other bats, horses, pigs, game 
animals, dogs, poultry, birds — and 
man. 

Animals are usually bitten on exposed 
or thinly-covered areas — neck, horn 
bases, nose, ears, teats and anal re- 
gions; man on the lips, ears, forehead, 
fingers or toes. In true chilling fashion, 
vampires often creep under the bed- 
clothes when attacking humans. 



The amount of blood drawn is ap- 
proximately an ounce Therefore, a bird 
can be completely drained by one vam- 
pire bite. A single bat, in fact, con- 
sumes about five and three-quarters gal- 
lons of blood a year Thus, in an area 
such as Mexico's Sierra Madre Occi- 
dental honeycombed with abandoned 
mines, a hypothetical 5,000 hats would 
consume 28,750 gallons of blood, or 
more than 75 gallons a nightl In other 
words, it would take 500 head of cattle to 
support this bat colony of 5,000 

Although the loss of blood actually 
lapped up by the vampire when he rup- 
tures the skin is of little consequence, 
the after-effects can be much more seri- 
ous because Desmodus' saliva contains 
anti-coagulating enzymes which prevent 
the blood from clotting while he's feed- 
ing. So the victim may lose large 
amounts of blood long after the bat has 
flown away. 

There are even more dire conse- 
quences, however. One is the spread of 
rabies In the 1950s, vampires attacked 
Mexican cattle in such numbers that the 
U.S. considered closing its borders to 
beef imports, In the Brazilian state of Rio 
do Sul alone, they killed 50,000 cattle in 
1956. Attacks on humans reached un- 
precedented heights in 1965, and again 
in 1970, when rabid hats were respon- 
sible for more than 30 deaths in Mexi- 
co's remote Batopilas region. Eighty- 
nine persons died of bat rabies between 
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19315 and 1958 in Trinidad. The problem 
is compounded because of an interesting 
and little-understood oddity: rabies isn't 
necessarily fatal to the rabid vampire. 
"Many bats survive exposure to the 



Rabid cow 
near Vincente, 
Oaxaca, Mexico. 
This animal 
is stilt being 
bitten nightly by 
vampires [b/ood 
flowing from 
wounds on 
withers and neck]. 



rabies virus," observes Dr, Denny Con- 
stantine, one of our foremost epidemio- 
logists. "They may incubate the disease 
for prolonged periods of time, recover 
entirely from the infection or have latent 
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infections, Thus, the animal may de- 
velop clinical rabies only when sub- 
jected to stress, as in migration." 

The migratory habits of bats that live 
part of the year in caves from Texas to 
California have recently been subjected 
to probing studies by health officials. 
These officials express increasing alarm 
because hundreds of thousands of Mexi- 
can free-tailed bats that roost in 
Carlsbad Caverns and other caves in our 
Southwest have been observed co- 
habiting Mexican caves with fully active 
vampires. Several thousand free-tailed 
bats, some of which were rabid, died at 
Carlsbad in 1955. What really causes 
concern, however, is not only that bats 
exposed to rabies return to the U.S. to 
five alongside our native species but that 
they are preyed upon by many kinds of 
mammals. 

"Foxes, raccoons, coyotes and skunks 
are abundant in the Carlsbad and other 
cave areas," says Dr. Constantine. "Not 
only do carnivora capture bats at cave 
entrances, they eat fallen bats or remove 
them from accessible ceiling areas, It's 
only natural to assume that fallen rabies- 
infected bats would be attacked by 
hungry or curious animals and that the 
bat would bite in retaliation." 

"Rabies in wildlife is increasing," 
warns Dr. H. Spangler, former president 
of the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, "The number of animal cases 
occurring is too high for comfort." 

Other officials concur with Dr. Spang- 
ler. They have observed that moribund, 
rabies-infected bats which have fallen to 
the ground will bite inquisitive persons 
and animals. So there exists a very real 
danger that both wildlife and man are 
subject to infection. 

But an even more chilling discovery 
has recently been made by researchers; 
it is not necessary for a mammal to be 
bitten to get hydrophobia. At least two 
persons have died from laboratory- 
confirmed rabies after entering Frio 
Cave in Texas where rabid bats were 
known to exist. Neither had been bitten 
by a bat or any other animal. There- 
fore, their deaths suggested the pos- 
sibility that the feared virus could be 
transmitted in the air, perhaps liberated 
in bat urine or feces. To test this hy- 
pothesis, scientists exposed several 
foxes, raccoons, opossums, coyotes and 
skunks to the air of caves where rabid 
bats lived. The experimental animals 
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contracted the disease. Since that time, 
scientists have recovered samples of 
rahies virus from cave air. 

Since it's the vampire that initiated 
this menace to man, livestock and our 
own native wildlife, attempts have heen 
made to exterminate the species, In 
Mexico and Brazil, state authorities have 
sent out teams equipped with flame- 
throwers, cyanide gas and dynamite. 
These vampire posses have gone into in- 
fested caves and mine shafts and wiped 
out thousands of bats. But their efforts 
have been neither widespread nor par- 
icularly effective because of the in- 
numerable inaccessible roosting areas in 
the mountains and jungles. 

Though not the only bat to spread hy- 
drophobia and other dread diseases, the 
vampire is the only species to attack and 
rupture the skin as a routine necessity 
for existence. Government inspectors 
south of the border are constantly seek- 
ing a solution to the problems raised by 
the "scourge of the night skies." Since 
the vampire causes countless thousands 
of livestock deaths every year all over 
Latin America — and, all too often, 
agonizing human death — naturalists 
there have been working overtime. 

In Brazil, Dr. Augusto Ruschi, affec- 
tionately called the "bat man," has built 
his own bat grotto where he has been 
studying the vampire problem since the 
early 1950s. Traveling thousands of 
miles through back country, he has 
visited more than 2,000 vampire colo- 
nies. From a cave piled three feet deep 
with sick and dying bats, he isolated 
germs that would spread from bat to bat, 
proving fatal in four months. "But be- 
fore I release the germs," said Dr. 
Ruschi, "I want to be sure they kill only 
vampires and not desirable animals." 

Another pioneer mammalogist, Wal- 
ter W. Dalquest of Texas' Midwestern 
University, has studied more than 10,000 
vampires in their native habitat. "Paint- 
ing the most frequently attacked areas of 
animals with crude oil or creosote might 
help control vampires," says Mr. Dal- 
quest, who believes this method could 
result in wholesale starvation of the bats. 

Up to the present time, however, all 
methods of vampire control have been 
either too costly or too laborious, but 
governments in hard-hit Latin countries 
continue their relentless efforts. Mexico 
has developed a vaccine that, hopefully, 
will enable cattle to resist rabid bat in- 
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fections. The vaccine is in its infancy, 
however, and officials are still awaiting 
conclusive results — anxiously since the 
immunity from a vaccine developed in 
Brazil a decade ago wore off in a few 
months. 

American scientists have been no less 
arduous in their efforts to halt the spread 
nf the virulent disease. A vaccine was re- 
cently developed by Norden Labora- 
tories. Called Endurall-R, the vaccine 
has been effective not only in dogs, cats 
and livestock, but in many forms of wild- 
life as well. 

Although the range of the vampire bat 
begins 250 miles south of the border, he 
has nonetheless been responsible for in- 
troducing the rabies virus into our own 
insectivorous bats in 44 states, thus en- 
dangering every species of American 
wildlife. Because of this threat, scientists 
continue to study this gruesome little ro- 
dent, hoping that if they can discover 
why he doesn't usually die of the disease 
himself they can one day gain new in- 
sight into the virus that attacks domestic 
livestock and, even more important, pos- 
sihly find a less painful treatment for 
human rabies. □ 
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Oregon's "Blue Bucket Mine" 




Ml HAT MAY BE the most elusive 
WW gnome in the history of the Oregon 
|| Territory could very well be the nar- 
rative of the "Lost Blue Bucket Mine." 
According (o legend, members of an 
emigrant wagon train found gold in 
eastern Oregon Territory as they 
searched for water in the parched terrain 
near Malheur Lake in the year 1845. The 
fictional and factual aura which has 
mushroomed up about the yellow nug- 
gets allegedly found in a stream bed has 
provided the basis for a wealth of mut- 
tered oaths, shattered dreams, suffer- 
ings, and sacrifices of treasure seekers 
who have attempted to trace the illu- 
sionary location of the lost gold. Perhaps 
Oregon's "Lost Blue Bucket Mine's" 
elusiveness is due to its non-existence — 
to the fact that it is a fancy rather than a 
historical fact. 

It all started in late summer, 1845. The 
emigrants to the Oregon Territory that 
year little knew that a century later they 
would be best remembered for finding a 
gold strike so rich that it was rumored 
14 



that a young girl easily filled a blue toy 
bucket with it, 

That summer was like any other hot, 
dry summer in the then unsettled east- 
ern Oregon Territory. Marshall had not 
yet made his electrifying find of yellow 
metal in a creek outside of Sacramento. 
Enroute to Willamette Valley from Fort 
Boise, a large wagon train, under the 
guidance of Steve Meek, started through 
the Malheur Mountains of eastern 
Oregon in August, 1845. The train was 
comprised of about 200 wagons, nearly 
1,000 men, women, and children, plus 
approximately 2,300 cattle, 800 oxen, 
and about 1,000 goats. According to 
Samuel Parker, one of the emigrants 
who left an unpublished diary written 
during the migration, it was August 24, 
1845, when the wagon train left the Ore- 
gon Trail and proceeded over what was 
later to be called the Meek Cut-Off. 
Meek, the Wagonmaster, claimed the 
route was 200 miles shorter than the 
Oregon Trail. 

The precise route traveled by the large 



body of emigrants has been verified by 
their written records, and later by H.R. 
Reaves, a wealthy cattle rancher, who, in 
1880 traced the route taken by the emi- 
grants through the Malheur Mountains. 
In following the then 35-year-old trail, 
Reaves said the passing of the great 
number of wagons, the wheels cutting 
deeper into the wagon tracks of the one 
ahead, clearly marked the trail. 

The emigrants crossed the Snake 
River and proceeded through the rough 
terrain along the Malheur River to the 
mouth of what is now Bully Creek. From 
there the wagon train traveled to N.E. 
Cottonwood Creek, forded Indian Creek 
and finally arrived at the Indian reserva- 
tion at Agency Ranch. Leaving the 
sanctuary of the reservation, the emi- 
grants struggled across the rocky, 
boulder-strewn country until they 
reached the North Fork of the Malheur 
River. Thirty-five years later, at a point 
near this encampment, Reaves found the 
gravestone of Sara Chambers, an emi- 
grant who died enroute and was buried 
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there on September 3, 1845. This grave 
was lo pfay a significant role in later 
searches for the gold. Today, the grave- 
stone is said to be an important clue to 
the location of the gold. 

On September 5, 1845, the emigrant 
party arrived at the Alkali plains 
northeast of Malheur Lake. This area is 
now known as Crane Prairie. Here, they 
encountered water which was poisoned 
and they pressed forward to a place 
known as "Stinking Hollows," a series 
of stagnant sloughs near Silver Lake. 
The party arrived there on September 
11, 1845. 

As the "Hollows" did not contain suf- 
ficient water for the needs of nearly 
5,000 men, women, children and ani- 
mals, a search party was sent out to find 
water. Within days the water scouts re- 
turned with word that water was ahead. 
Following the scouts' directions, the par- 
ty moved northward and on September 
16, 1845 the emigrants reached the 
mountainous country of the Crooked 
River. For the next two weeks the ex- 
hausted, parched, and disillusioned emi- 
grants struggled through rugged can- 
yons; over torturous hillsides, only to en- 
counter a succession of dry stream beds. 
An occasional spring or pool of water 
was all they found for their parched 
throats. Parker, in his diary, states that 
between September 23rd and September 
30th 18 members of the party died. 

Finally, the worn-out emigrants ar- 
rived at the mainstream of the Crooked 
River. They followed it to the Deschutes 
River, arriving there on October 2, 1845. 
After a tedious and time-consuming trek 
across the high canyon walls of the Des- 
chutes, the wagon train arrived at The 
Dalles one week later. 

In his diary Parker had this to say 
about the 45-day journey through the 
wilderness: "Pen and tongue will both 
fall short when they go to tell the suf- 
fering the company went through." 

If gold was found by any one of the 
emigrants during their trek through the 
wilds of eastern Oregon Territory, 
Parker was unaware of it. He makes no 
mention of it in his diary. Neither do 
Hancock nor Herrit, two other emigrants 
who wrote of the long struggle through 
the dry, desolate wilds. 

The first published account of gold be- 
ing found by the emigrants appeared in 
print 24 years later, in 1869. An article 
written for the Portland Bee, by D.S. 
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Clark, said the party found gold "near 
the head of the Malheur River, in a small 
stream divided from the Malheur by a 
ridge." Clark claimed "the stream ran 
southwest and was supposed to be a 
branch of the Malheur." The discovery 
was laid to Daniel Herren who made the 
find when he was out rounding up cattle 
lost from the train. According to the ar- 
ticle, Herren espied shining yellow metal 
among the rocks in the bed of a stream. 
He carried the yellow stones to camp as a 
curiosity. Another nugget is said to have 
been found by another emigrant who 
brought it to the wagon of a Mr. Martin. 

Daniel Herren, a youth of 21, was 
traveling with his aunt and uncle, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Herren and their 12 
children. John Herren's version, told by 
him years later, was that his nephew 
found the gold in some muddy cattle 
tracks. Daniel Herren died n 1907. In his 
obituary, carried in the Portland 
Oregon/an, he was given credit (at least 
in 19071 for the Meek Cut-Off gold find. 

There is another, yet contradictory, 
version of the Herren gold find. W.J. 
Herren, son of John Herren, said it was 
not his cousin Daniel who found the 
gold, but that he and one of his sisters, 
while out looking for water, found the 
nuggets. The two placed the nuggets in a 
blue bucket his sister was carrying and 
returned to camp. 

Upon the barren branches of these 
statements have bloomed the legend of 
the "Lost Blue Bucket Mine." 

In 1854 Daniel Herren is reported to 
have retraced his steps over the emi- 
grant trail in search of the bonanza he 
located nine years earlier. His hunt was 
unsuccessful. Six years later, in 1860, 
evidence of gold was found in the Mal- 
heur region by Captain Waller as he sur- 
veyed a route for a road through eastern 
Oregon, His findings sent three search 
parties into the area; two in 1860, and 
the other in 1861. Sixty-eight years later, 
in an article published in August, 1829, 
the latter search party was reported as 
looking for the "Lost Blue Bucket 
Mine." 

But the story of the "Blue Bucket 
Mine" preceeds 1928 44 years to 1885 
when the first published account of the 
gold appeared in the Portland 
Oregonian. This earliest story possibly 
defined and crystallized the legend 
which has persisted to this day. Since 
then numerous articles have appeared in 



print about the "Lost Blue Bucket 
Mine." Of 11 stories in Oregon's metro- 
politan newspapers, seven of them have 
been printed in the Portland Oregonian. 
Printed over a span of nearly a century, 
the articles have sparked as much inter- 
est in eastern Oregon as has been gener- 
ated in the Southwest by tales of the 
Lost Pegleg and Lost Dutchman mines. 

The original story published in the 
Oregonian relates that a young emigrant 
girl, while washing at a stream, chanced 
to perceive an abundance of yellow metal 
rocks in the clear water. She selected a 
number of them and returned to the 
wagon train. She is said to have left her 
tittle blue bucket near the stream, or, 
she filled the bucket with the nuggets, 
depending upon the tale. It was subse- 
quently found that the rocks were gold. 
Yet, it seems that no one was able to find 
the stream. 

There are many versions to this leg- 
end. One is that the girl grew up, be- 
came Mrs. Chapman who resided in the 
Willamette Valley. One day, as a house- 
wife, she came upon her long forgotten 
playthings in an old trunk. Among them 
were the yellow rocks she discovered as 
an emigrant girl. One rock was said to be 
large enough to be used as a doorstop, 
Another tale is that some of the adult 
emigrants saw the yellow rocks brought 
to camp by a girl, but when one of the 
drivers pounded it on a wheel rim it did 
not have the right "ring." The rocks 
were said to be used as sinkers by a 
party of the emigrants. 

Stripped of all the allure which com- 
monly surrounds narrated history, the 
above imparts but the briefest of scents 
for the treasure hunter to follow. Cold 
fever did not grip the Oregon Territory in 
1845 because of the emigrants' "dis- 
covery" of gold as it did in California 
three years later when Marshall made 
his find. The emigrants must have been 
aware of what gold was. The women 
wore wedding bands of gold; men pos- 
sessed watches with gold cases, and 
both must have been familiar with 
jewelry fashioned from gold. Any one of 
them easily could have identified the 
soft, bright metal had they seen it. Yet, 
not one of the written records made by 
the pioneers contain any reference to the 
yellow metal being found. 

Most amazing, though, is that prior to 
the publication of newspaper articles, 
Continued on Page 46 
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ICE B OXES IN 



MO THE UNSUSPECTING traveler, 
4 the Desert Country might seem noth- 
■ ing more than a super-heated, super- 
dehydrated exposition of nihility; just 
another uninteresting, uncomfortable 
obstacle to surmount in the fixed thought 
of getting from one place to another with 
the least possible expenditure of time. 

Rut the astute observers, those who 
are willing to pause and share in the 
poetry of nature, have come to know that 
just about every square mile of Desert 
Country offers an astonishing range of 
natural theatrics, quantitative from drib- 



lets to gushers, from the minute to the 
magnificent and from the serene to the 
fearsome. Everything that graces the 
Span between Heaven and Hell can be 
found upon the desert. Indeed, some in- 
sist that the desert is a delightful com- 
bination of both. 

Perhaps some of the most unbeliev- 
able architectural extravagan/.as of the 
desert are found beneath it's sun- 
blistered floors — in the ice caves — 
where great colonnades of crystaline ice 
formations occur and persist in growing 
and maturing in underground tempera- 



tures of 32°F or less, even though the 
surface temperature may well exceed 
100°F. 

When one is initially introduced to 
these "ice boxes" in the desert, his first 
question is easily anticipated. "How did 
it get there , ? " When he is told that it 
all started with a volcano, the informer 
gets one of those looks like maybe 
there's something besides water in his 
canteen. But in the case of the malpais, 
the Desert Country lava flows, volcanic 
activity is exactly how most of the ice 
caves were born. 






THE DESERT 



by MEL LEWIS 

As the super heated lava flows from 
it's point of origin and follows the slope 
of the land, it gradually tools and solidi- 
fies. As the cooling and solidification 
processes take place, the surface hard- 
ens first and the cooling and hardening 
progresses much more slowly as it ex- 
tends through the depth of the flow. The 
net effect is that a surface "crust" or 
"roof" is formed comparatively quickly 
and remains stationary while the under- 
flow continues to move 

When the source of the flow subsides 
and the lava beneath the crust continues 
to flow toward lower ground, the level 
drops away from the roof, the side walls 
progressively lower and thicken, f inally, 
when the flow completely ceases, the 
floor is formed, and thus, what is col- 
loquially termed a "lava tube" is cre- 
ated And so the genesis of our ice caves 
has come to pass Some of these lava 
tubes are just inches beneath the sur- 
face and not much bigger in diameter. 
Others are at depths approaching 100 
feet and may be nearly as large in di- 
ameter However, if there is such a thing 
as an average lava tube, it would prob- 
ably be found at 25 to 50 feet be- 
low the surface and a little less in di- 
ameter Depending upon the slope of the 
land and the volume of lava flow, some 
tubes are less than 100 feet in length, 
while others may extend up to a mile or 
more However, these latter lengths are 
rare Most of the lava tubes we have ex- 
plored have extended from 300 to 500 
feet, so perhaps we could pin the label of 
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Left: The Nativity: The spiritual atmos- 
phere of this Crystal Ice Cave formation 
exemplifies its namesake. Right: Jim 
Papadakis. who almost single-handedly 
developed Crystal Ice Cave, stands be- 
side the Crystal Tower. This formation 
is between 300 and 500 years old and 
stands more than 25 feet tall. 
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"average" on those. But to be sure, 
throughout any of the Desert Country 
rnalpais, lava tubes are numerous, and 
many of these have evolved into ice 

caves. 

A rnalpais ice cave is born with the 
chill of winter when cold air sinks to the 
subterranean depths of a lava tube, or 
rift, that has no secondary opening that 
would allow the freedom of air circula- 
tion. Water enters the tube through 
seepage from rain, melting snows, or 
from condensation, and upon reaching 
the cold air freezes solid. During the hot 
summer months the warmer surface air 
tends to "float" on top of the colder, 
heavier subterranean air, and thus a cold 
air "trap" is formed. The mixing of the 
warmer air with the cold air is slight, but 
when such mixing does occur some of 
the ice melts, and in so doing contributes 
to it's own growth, because the melting 
process absorbs some of the heat. The 
net effect is that of stablizing the air 
temperature within the ice cave at 
28°-32°F, allowing the ice formation to 
increase but not to decrease. 

The prehistoric Indians who fre- 
quented the rnalpais areas were quick to 
discover these "desert ice boxes," a fact 
attested to by the various petroglyphs 
and pictographs oftentimes adorning the 
walls within the depths. They utilized 
such natural refrigerators for the storage 
of wild game meat and other perish- 
ables, and quite possibly as an occasion- 
al refuge from the hot desert sun. In- 
deed, these prehi stories, as well as mod- 
ern day "boondockers," could often- 
times find themselves a refreshing drink 
of ice water —on the surface, even dur- 
ing the hottest days of summer! An out- 
standing example of such natural "water 
coolers" is Hoodoo Water Hole, located 
in the serrate lava flow of Craters of the 
Moon National Monument, Idaho. Hoo- 
doo has been used for centuries as a 
desert ice water fountain by prehistoric 
Indians as well as present-day cowboys, 
and it has never failed to fulfill it's usual 
assignment. 

Ice water holes, like Hoodoo, where 
water temperatures remain at about 
34° F throughout the summer months, 
occur in "sinks" in very rough and 
broken lava flows where considerable 
amounts of snow collect during the 
winter. Some of the snow sifts and fil- 
ters down into the crevices and voids 
between the rocks where the cold temp- 



vent of a 2,000-year-old volcano. 

As the story goes, Crystal Ice Cave 
was discovered by two spelunkers who, 
in 1956, were exploring the depths of the 
Great Rift. The Great Rift is a national 
landmark which appears as a 40-mile- 
long crack in the surface of South Cen- 
tral Idaho's landscape. A lost flashlight, 
accidentally dropped through a small 
hole in the ice floor of a particularly deep 
abyss, led to an astonishing discovery. In 
attempting to recover the flashlight, the 
two spelunkers crawled through the 
small hole and found that it suddenly 
expanded into a spacious cavern - The 
Crystal Cave. 

For the most part, deaf ears were 
turned to the spelunkers' account of 
what they had seen. Others who listened 
to the stories of giant ice formations be- 
neath the desert floor refused to believe 
them, and Crystal Ice Cave was un- 
glamorously dubbed "Liars Cave." With 
such an uninviting title, it went unex- 
plored for several years. Then a young, 
devoted geologist, Jim Papadakis, the 
same J im Papadakis who was the origi- 
nal developer of Texas' magnificent Cav- 
erns of Sonora, heard the story of the 
cave. Like a home-seeking gander, Jim 
struck a true vector for Aberdeen, Idaho 
where he enlisted the aid of two young 
spelunkers to guide him to the area. It 
wasn't long after making a provoquant 
decent by rope into the hungry yaw of 
the Great Rift that the three found them- 
selves slipping, sliding and worming 
their way through the previously dis- 
covered ice passage. In silent awe they 
emerged into the cavern, into an un- 
believable fantasia of towering cyrstal 
clear ice sculptures, accentuated by un- 
countable thousands of sprinkling deli- 
cate ice crystals, each winking back at 
their flashlight beams like a heavenly 
gathering of multi-faceted stars, At that 
moment Jim Papadakis' course was un- 
alterably set. By one method or another, 
regardless of what the effort might be, 
he would open the Crystal Ice Cave to 
the public. Jim Papadakis did exactly 
that. 

From the Fall of 1963 through the 
Summer of 1965, an unusual labor of 
love and devotion to purpose took place. 
By the determination in his heart, by the 
sweat of his brow and by the muscle of 
his back, Jim Papadakis almost single- 
handedly blasted, drilled and just plain 
dug the 1,200-foot-long passageway 



eratures of winter transform it into an ice 
base. Once the ice base is formed it re- 
mains protected from summer tempera- 
tures by the poor heat conductivity of the 
lava. (Indeed, porous lava is one of the 
most efficient insulation materials 
known to man.) Surface water, collecting 
from melting snows or summer rain, 
pools on the permanent ice base and is 
cooled to just above freezing, thus offer- 
ing the grateful traveler a welcome drink 
of ice water from a most unlikely place. 

Many outstanding examples of "Des- 
ert Ice Boxes" exist; each and any of 
them well worth visiting, in the case of 
the relatively unknown ones, an interest- 
ing adventure in exploration is well in 
order There are several very interesting 
"ice boxes" within the boundaries of 
Idaho's Craters of the Moon National 
Monument. All have well marked trails 
for self-guided tours. Ranger-naturalist 
guided tours are also available. Perhaps 
the least known "ice boxes," but still 
well worth visitation, are located in the 
great malpais south of Grants, New 
Mexico. Relatively unexplored ones exist 
in the Jornada Del Muerto area, also of 
New Mexico, just north of White Sands 
National Monument. If you have an ad- 
venturous turn of mind, the New Mexico 
malpais offer fine opportunities for 
discovering your own "ice box." 

The Shoshone Indian Ice Cave, located 
17 miles north of Shoshone, Idaho, on 
Highway 93, is singularly unique be- 
cause of it's massive ice block. For many 
years the Shoshone cave was used as a 
commercial refrigeration plant, and as 
late as 1930, was used as a supply source 
for ice for several surrounding towns. 
Before that, the ice cave was used for 
many centuries by the prehistoric ances- 
tors of the Shoshone Indians. The Sho- 
shone ice block proper is 1,000 feet long 
and varies in depth from eight to 30 feet. 
Before it's use was commercialized, it 
was nearly twice it's present size. Sho- 
shone Ice Cave is now a privately op- 
erated tourist attraction, and well worth 
visiting. 

If this writer were asked to bestow the 
title of "Most Decorous" upon any ice 
cave, the honor would most certainly go 
to the magnificent Crystal Ice Cave, lo- 
cated off Highway 39 between American 
Falls and Aberdeen, Idaho. The spec- 
tacularly massive, yet incredibly delicate 
ice formations within Crystal Cave are 
incongruously located directly inside the 
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along the Great Rift to a depth of 160 feet 
to open the public's access to the Crystal 
Ice Cave, 

Located within the Great Rift National 
Landmark, it is a fissure cave, not the 
more common lava tube type previously 
mentioned in this article. Crystal Ice 
Cave is the only one of it's kind in the 
world open to the public. Where else 
would one find such a magnificent 
monument to nature — except in the 
Desert Country? 

What was once the white hot throat of 
a seething volcano, symbolic of utter de- 
struction, now stands as a place of 
sublime tranquility, a subterranean gar- 
den of towering clear ice pillars that 
catch, magnify and reflect even the tini- 
est pinpoint of light into the most color- 
ful theatre that Nature ever devised. □ 
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Left: Three beauliMkifas, 

built of green rock, 

lie west of Bristol Well. 

They have endured 

time and the 

elements well. 

Opposite Page: At a 

former smelter site, 

a wall and old timbers 

were used by S. E. Hollmger, 

now of Pioche, to build 

a stable for his 

horses. Hollinger 

ran cattle in the valley 

many years ago. 
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Nevada's Bristol 



OUR ENTHUSIASM for exploring 
Nevada's backcuuntry has never 
flickered, much less dimmed, over 
the many years we have traveled her 
desert trails. Each trip is a new adven- 
ture into unfamiliar land where, some- 
times, there are unexpected surprises to 
savor. Such was our luck when we 
headed for the Bristol Range in Lincoln 
County. 

Rich silver deposits had been located 
in the Bristols during the late 1060's; but 
the organization of the properties into 
the Blind Mountain Mining District 
wasn't accomplished until 1871. Five 
years later, when the Day-Jackrabbit 
deposits were discovered, the original 
district was divided and renamed - 
Bristol and Jackrabbit. 

Less than four miles apart as the crow 
flies, 8,000-foot peaks separated the 
metropolis of each district - National 
City and Royal City. It was these 
century-old ghost towns we had cunie to 
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visit, but the desert crossroad of Bristol 
Well provided the "piece de resistance" 
for this backcountry adventure. 

Eleven miles north of Pioche, on the 
eastern side of the Bristol Range, High- 
way 93 turns due north and a dirt road 
will be seen leaving the highway on the 
left. It is a section of a former main road 
and gives access to the townsite of Royal 
City. 

This junction is also the site of Stone- 
house — a stage stop for southbound 
runs enroute to Pioche. Little remains 
except pieces of purple glass, fragments 
of old dishes and broken bottles. We did 
find one old-style enamel coffee cup al- 
most buried by a sagebrush. It was 
added to our collection of "junque." 

Looking west from Stonehouse site, 
the Day-Jackrabbit Mine lies prominent- 
ly at the base of the Bristol Range. A 
short side road leads to the mine but a 
locked gate bars entry. Signs warn: "No 
hunting. This property patrolled. Tres- 



passers will be prosecuted." 

Royal City townsite (later known as 
Jackrabbit) lies a half-mile north. Noth- 
ing remains as a very destructive fire 
apparently raged over the site. Where 
buildings once stood, heat-scorched bed- 
steads, stoves and other items rest in the 
debris of charred wood. Never "city- 
size," the little community supported 
several businesses, a sloon and, briefly, 
a post office. 

National City and the early National 
and Hillside Mines are located on the 
opposite side of the high mountain peaks 
above Jackrabbit. To reach them, it is 
necessary to "travel around the moun- 
tain." Just short of a mile north of Jack- 
rabbit turnoff, a sign on Highway 93 
points left and states — "Bristol Well 7 
miles, Sunnyside 46 miles." A good 
graded road wanders through the hills, 
crosses Bristol Pass, then gradually 
turns south to a junction with the Bristol 
Mine Road. Signs point the way. 
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We had hoped to meet Superintendent 
Bosch at the Bristol Mine and tour the 
workings. Upon arriving in Pioche, we 
were saddened to team he had suffered a 
fatal heart attack a few days eariier, 
Since we wanted to see, if possible, the 
site of National City (later Bristol City), 
we hoped to find someone at the mine to 
give us the necessary permission. 

It was a beautiful drive on a narrow, 
graded road which wound up the moun- 
tain. Along the way, we found the gate 
open so continued through pinyon pine 
forests and out across exposed ridges. 
Far below, great valleys and mountain 
ranges spread out in all directions. In the 
distance, a fast-moving storm front was 
pushing dark, cumulonimbus clouds 
across the sky. The view was 
tremendous. 

Rounding a curve at 7,000 feet eleva- 
tion, we drove into the mining camp. 
All the buildings were vacant but ap- 
peared to be in good condition. Located 
in a narrow canyon, this was obviously 
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by MARY 



part of "old Royal City." Swings and 
slides at the school house seemed to wait 
expectantly and a large firehose stood 
handy in case it was needed. 

By the time Jerry finished taking pic- 
tures, the storm clouds were touching 
the higher peaks and a snowfiake or two 
was in the air. Above the camp were tre- 
mendous dumps, more buildings and as- 
sorted mining equipment. It was obvious 
the Bristol Silver Mines had been in and 
out of production over a long period of 
time. 

More than 60 locations were made 
when the Bristol District organized in 
1871. The National Mine Company 
promptly built a small furnace at Bris- 
tol Well to handle ores from the numer- 
ous properties under development. 
There were many problems and easily 
obtainable ore ran out a few years later. 

A new "boom" began when the rich 
Hillside Mine was located in 1877. The 
new mining company took over the Na- 
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tional Mine, well and smelter, then I 
erected a 12-starnp mil!. New discoveries 
the following year resulted in the "Bris- 
tol Mines" becoming important pro- 
ducers. In the meantime, 1876, the Jack- 
rabbit District had organized and quickly 
joined the "important producer" ranks. 
Name changes of the town and post 
office resulted in National City becoming 
Bristol City and finally Bristol. The post- 
office was . first called Bristol, then 
Tempest in 1922 and finally Bristol Silver 
until its final closure in 1952, 

All this activity in the Bristol Range 
was not going unnoticed by the citizenry 
of Pioche. Casting an interested eye 

At the cemetery south 
of Bristol Well, 
we counted 14 graves. 
Only four were marked. 
This one had the largest 
marker and was 
made from local stone. 
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Top: Above the main dump and mining camp, an aerial tramway can be seen cross- 
ing the crest of the Bristol Range. It carried ore from the Bristol Silver Mines to the 
ratlroadat jackrabbn. Bottom- A windmill stands a lonely vigil at Bristol Well- 
once a busy crossroad with a population near 400. 



northward, entrepreneur W B Codbe 
(known locallly as Pioche's benefactor, 
though far from loved by all), decided to 
build a 15-mile extension of his Pioche 
railroad which would run up the valley to 
the JdLkrabbit Mine He felt such a line 



would bring considerable business to his 
nearly-completed smelter east of Pioche. 
Codbe was a man who believed in having 
a finger in every pot. 

Incorporated as Pioche-Pacific Trans- 
portation Company, construction was be- 




gun on the narrow-gauge line which 
quickly became known as the "Jack- 
rabbit Road " October, 1891 found the 
smelter and railroad ready for their first 
run A small Shay engine, pulling 25 ore 
cars, left Jackrabbit with several "toots" 
on the whistle and shouts of encourage- 
ment from watching miners 

There was great excitement within the 
crowd waiting at Pioche. Such events 
were always well-attended Speeches 
would be made and ample booze would 
flow. The first run on the Jackrabbit 
Road did not end as planned; but it was 
one that would never be forgotten 
About four miles north of Pioche, 14 cars 
derailed in a horrendous smashup! 

Overcoming the many problems, 
mining continued at a rapid pace until 
1898 when the price of silver fell so low it 
could riot be piofitably mined The 
Pioche smelter ceased operations and 
trains no longer traveled the Jackrabbit 
Road It proved to be a short period of 
quiescence Cood copper ore was found 
at Bristol m 1901 and all systems were 
go! 

In 1911, the Bristol and Jackrabbit 
properties were merged into the Day- 
Bristol Consolidated Mining Company. 
An aerial tramway was built two years 
later to deliver ore from the Bristol 
mines into railroad cars at Jackrabbit 

□own through the years the Bristol 
Silver Mines (as they are now collectively 
known) have had a number of owners. A 
great deal of ore - silver, gold, copper, 
zinc, manganese - has been produced. 
The Nevada Bureau of Mines credits the 
district with a grand total production of 
517,209,300 during the years 1878 to 
1958. However, there has been consider- 
able mining during the ensuing years. 
1 he Bristol Mines have done their share 
in helping the economy of Lincoln 
County. 

Finding no one at the mine, we quick- 
ly headed down the mountain The storm 
clouds looked less threatening and 
scattered patches of blue were showing 
in the western sky when we reached the 
valley floor. 

"Do you want to look over Bristol 
Well?" inquired Old Dad, 

"You bet I do," was my quick re- 
sponse, A mile later, we were standing 
in front of three of the most beautiful 
charcoal kilns we had ever seen. Oh, I 
know some of you will probably say — 
"See one and you have seen them all," 
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but this isn't true. 

Kiln builders were usually skilled arti- 
sans who took great pride in their work 
and employed special techniques in the 
construction of their beehive-shaped 
ovens. The fact that many century-old 
kilns remain almost intact attests to their 
fine craftsmanship. Not only were the 
rocks in the Bristol kilns skillfully fitted 
but they are of an unusual green color. 
Surrounded by clumps of blooming rab- 
bitbrush, the green kilns and golden 
flowers complemented one another. 

Originally, there had been four kilns 
but one had collapsed (or been vanda- 
lized] and most of the stones were gone. 
Each kiln stands about 20 feet high, has 
a very small opening at the top and a 
metal-framed opening at the bottom 
which faces north. Of particular interest 
is the middle opening on the side which 
faces in a diferent direction on each kiln. 
We hypothesized about this but did not 
come up with a satisfactory explanation. 
Adobe mud mortars the exterior rocks 
and the interior has a coating of cement. 
They were built to last and they have. 

Once said to boast a population of 
nearly 400, several mills, a smelter, 



saloon and store, the crossroad of Bris- 
tol Well was an active community for 
many years. A windmill, several stone 
buildings, a few foundations, a covered 
stable and piles of slag mark the site. 

The stable is intriguing. It utilizes a 
rock wall built into the side of a hill 
(originally a mill site) which is about 60 
feet long. The eastern half has been 
covered with ridge poles and roofed with 
sod , Heavy timbers down the center hold 
the weight of the roof. The western end 
is partially boarded and may have been 
roofed at one time. Due to the climate in 
this area, shelter for animals would have 
been necessary on winter nights. 

Later, talking with S.A. Hollinger of 
Ptoche, we learned he had run cattle in 
the valley many years ago and used Bris- 
tol Well as a line-camp. He had used the 
stones from the collapsed kiln to build 
one of the cabins and also constructed 
the stable for his horses. "Those horses 
had to learn to duck in order to get in and 
out of the stable," Hollinger told us. 

From Bristol Well we drove south to 
the cemetery. Lying on a lonely rise in 
the high plain separating the Bristol and 
West Ranges, it seemed an austere and 



almost forgotten place. Fourteen graves 
were counted inside the fence but only 
four had markers. The oldest, dated 
1882, was made from local stone and 
read, "In Memory of Hamilton Slough, 
Died Aug. 16, 1882, Age 58 years, Maxa- 
can War Vet." It seems they used pho- 
netic spelling even in the early days! 

We found an unmarked grave on the 
outside of the fence. Itwas probably one 
of the girls from the red-light district, 
since prostitutes were not allowed to be 
buried inside the fence with the "good 
folks." 

Though it was getting late, we sat and 
mused the fate of good and bad folks. 
The frontier had a strict code of ethics 
regarding such matters. While the 
customer of a gal who turned "tricks" 
for a living could be buried inside, she 
could not. It seemed a bit incongruous to 
us. 

The sun dipped behind the West 
Range and a chill quickly rose in the air. 
It was as if a cold, dark blanket had 
fallen over the land. We had enjoyed a 
happy trip among the momentoes of 
early Nevada mining days. We were 
sorry it was over. □ 
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SINCE DESERT Magazine's incep- 
tion, the West has been portrayed on 
its pages by many well-known artists 
including: Ted DeGrazia, John Hilton, 
Clyde Forsythe, Al Nestler, Brownell 
McCrew, Burt Proctor, Fremont Ellis, 
Olaf Wieghorst and Bettina Steinke. 
Now, after an absence of almost ten 
years, artists and their artistry will again 
appear in Desert. 

This month we introduce a group, The 
American Indian and Cowboy Artists 
Society, whose members will work to 
bring the readers authentic Western art. 
Upon questioning a member of the soci- 
ety as to the purpose of the group, he 
replied: 

"You ask the how and why of the 
American Indian and Cowboy Artists 
Society? Well, that's easy. We all have a 
special feeling about the American 
West. Really more than a special feel- 
ing—a love affair. A love for its moun- 
tains, rugged, stately and always beau- 
tiful. Its plains, reaching from the Mis- 
souri to the foothills rolling endlessly in 
undulating waves to the horizons. Its 
deserts, hot and hostile, sparse of water 
but long on wondrous and tenacious ve- 
getation and seemingly angry as it defies 
with thorny spike the sun and all who 
would approach too closely. 

"Lastly, its people, past and present, 
of differing color and ideologies, who by 
their courage both in defense and in con- 
quest were makers of history and of leg- 
ends that will not die. Where else in all 
the United States can you find so varied 
a land and climate, so different in its cul- 
tures and so many legends of peoples 
who l ived and died by a code in which we 
still believe? 

"Artists who paint the American 
West, both red and white, share a bond 
through their visual essays of the times, 
deeds and places which epitomize the 
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legends and history of their common 
heritage. Equally important, they record 
the ideologies, code of conduct and work 
ethics of the people. Strangely, even 
though this common bond exists be- 
tween red and white artists, each group 
invariably tended to display their works 
separately. The American dream has 
always envisioned peoples of all cultures 
working together in harmony. So, why 
not join these two groups together in 
common cause and purpose. Combined 
they could show their works to a greater 
advantage and provide an interesting 
contrast of style and background as re- 
flected by their heritage. 

"Just a year ago, in April of 1974, a 
nucleus of Western artists, six of Indian 
heritage and two of Caucasian ancestry, 
joined together as the American Indian 
and Cowboy Artists Society. It was a 
small group and a small beginning but 
its ambitions and the principles set forth 
were large. There was unanimous agree- 
ment that the AICA must always repre- 
sent those ideals in which Americans be- 
lieve. This is reflected in the opening 
statements of the AICA By-Laws: 
PREAMBLE 

The members of this Society dedicate 
themselves to the appreciation of our 
heritage from the American West 
through the visual portrayal of the life 
styles, ideologies and the courage of the 
peoples of the American West, both In- 
dian and Caucasian, and furthermore, 

Through the united efforts of the 
members it is the purpose of this Society 
to demonstrate and promote the benefits 
and potentials of good will and trust 
between men of good faith and character 
of its Indian and Caucasian membership. 

"Membership in the AICA requires 
excellent professional skill and authen- 
ticity in detail. For example, paintings 
are too often seen which depict Plains 
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Indians riding into battle wearing war 
bonnets. This is ridiculous, no Indian in 
his right mind and exposing himself to 
danger would deliberately encumber 
himself with anything likely to impede 
his sight or actions. Or for that matter, 
the unlikely scene of an 1890 Montana 
cowboy astride a California Mission sad- 
dle that somehow was even double 
cinched. The AICA has little interest in 
artists, however skilled, who do not 
know their subject intimately or who oc- 
casionally paint the American West as a 
whim or because they think it will sell. 
Membership is only open to those who 
are dedicated to the Western tradition. 

"Today there are 13 members, about 
evenly divided between Indian and Cau- 
casian ancestry. All but one were born 
and reared west of the Mississippi . Their 
backgrounds are as varied as their style 
in painting, from reservations, both 
north and south, former cowboys, sons 
of early ranchers and horse traders. 
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Several are commercial artists, others 
augment their incomes as authors, 
lecturers, teachers and consultants. In- 
dividually, all enjoy some distinction as 
artists of the American West. A few are 
approaching the point of national atten- 
tion in the art world. 

"Each artist strives to depict those 
things which to htm represents an 
America worth remembering and there- 
fore worth recording. This results in a 
diversity of styles and media, from 
watercolor to oils and sandpainting. 
Moreover, their art works are symbols. 
Symbols of a way of life and a time when 
men, both red and white, knew hunger 
and thirst, privation and fear— yet were 
not afraid. Their work is the fruit of dif- 
ferent ethnic and sociological back- 
grounds and consequently communicate 
in different idiom, yet speak the common 
tongue of our heritage. They communi- 
cate, however, the commonalty of men 
and the human spirit, thus bridging the 
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THE ARTIST 
V. £/6erf C/ieyno 
Sometime spokesman for the American 
Indian and Cowboy Artists Society, 
"Easy" Cheyno humorously considers 
himself a minority conglomerate being of 
English, German, Japanese and Cherokee 
ancestrv. Born a Missourian, his forma- 
tive years were spent in the Plains States 
when cattle and farming were the main 
life supports. Aviation and art have been 
absorbing interests and vocations. He has 
authored over fifty socio/economic/tech- 
nical treatises on transportation. In art, he 
began his art studies at the Chicago Art 
Institute and subsequently under the tu- 
telage of A. Akimoto, John Conent, Frank 
Moratz and Catherine Carlson, To Easy, 
art is a catalyst between the past, present 
and future. He firmly believes that artists 
have the responsibility, both morally and 
psychologically, to record their impres- 
sions in a manner which will aid in the 
continuing regeneration of the moral fibre 
of our peoples. 



gap of misunderstanding and apprehen- 
sion which often rises between men of 
different faiths and origins. 
"In short, through the artistic effort of 
the members of the American Indian and 
Cowboy Artists Society we greet all men 
of tolerance and good will with the wish 
that you may always walk in the Rainbow 
Path." 

Editor's Note: 

From time to time. Desert Magazine will 
feature selected works of the members of 
the AICA. We hope these reproductions 
will provide readers an opportunity to 
rediscover the American spirit and enjoy 
a quiet moment of revitalization of that 
courage which made the American West 
a legend in its own time. 
26 
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Mr. 
Pegleg 

and 
his 
Gold 




In the letter printed in the June, 1974 
issue, 1 promised to send some photos of 
black nuggets and a tew bits of interesting 
news Here they are 1 

Anyone who has kept up with my cor- 
respondence on the Pegleg black gold can 
readily understand my interest in gold per 
se In the beginning I knew, ot course, 
what gold was. but after the discovery, 
through prolonged study, I extended my 
knowledge of gold, it's history, myths and 
legends from the beginning of civilization 
to date It was a fascinating education 
which, along with the black gold, has 
made a profound impact on my life 

Possession of, or the lust for, gold has 
changed the lives of many men. The des- 
tiny of nations and even the course of 
world history have been dramatically af- 
fected by this precious yellow metal It has 
always carried the power to exalt or in- 
spire men — or to corrupt and degrade 
them. 

For me, it was love at first sight, from 
that moment I held the first black nug- 
gets in trembling hands — and the ro- 
mance has never ended I have tned to use 
the gold and its proceeds wisely and have. 
I believe, succeeded. I am not supersti 
tious, but early in the game two incidents 
occured that changed my thinking and 
solidified my faith in gold Perhaps the 
Almighty was looking over my shoulder 
Here is the story 

My first reaction, long ago, was to turn 
all the black nuggets into hard cash, 
something I could put in the bank or into 
something else. I was just a little fearful of 
the possession of so much gold, and I've 
previously described how 1 disposed of 
some of it From the very first proceeds I 
bought $5,000 worth of stock in an in- 
dustrial company on the advice of an "ex- 
pert '' Three months later the company 
went bankrupt. On the very day I got word 
that my investment was wiped out, I 
happened to pass a jewelry shop and saw a 
U.S. $20 gold piece displayed in the win- 
dow The price was a few dollars above the 



value of the gold I bought it, thinking, 
gold is gold and there is no way they can 
ever wipe out all the value of this. 

Subsequently. I bought land with some 
of the gold money and made other in- 
vestments, most ot which turned out all 
right, bul I never forgot the lesson of the 
worthless stock Instead of cashing in all 
of the gold, I kept a quantity of the black 
nuggets I remember mentioning in one of 
my early letters to Desert that I still had 
about $25,000 worth of black nuggets. 
I hat was a rough estimate as I had buried 
what I kept (go ahead and laugh] and sub- 
sequently found and added more nuggets 
to the cache 

As most everybudy knows, gold has in- 
creased somewhat in value while the 
"promise to pay" paper money and paper 
"securities" of most all (he world's 
governments have decreased in real 
value 

I put my nuggets in canvas bags with- 
out weighing them, only estimating their 
weight by "heft" to be about 20 pounds 
per bag I then put the canvas bags into 
heavy plastic bags which I sealed and 
buried, each one in a different place 

There was a total of nine bags. The 
actual weight was 28 to 32 pounds each 
instead of my estimated "heft" weight ot 
20 pounds each. Quite a difference! The 
exact total weight including the canvas 
bags (which would be less than a pound! is 
272 'A pounds At today's gold prices, my 
original estimate of $25, (100 worth of nug- 
gets is considerably more. Certainly 
enuugh to justify my faith in gold as 
against paper values. 

In addition to the cache of nuggets I also 
began to buy gold coins, mostly U.S. $20 
pieces or double eagles as they are called 
I got them a roll or two at a time (20 in a 
roll) from importers who were getting 
them out of Switzerland in the late 1950's. 
The price was from $45 to $46.50 per coin 
The coins were like brand new. Uncir- 
culated, they are called, and dated from 
the 1860" s to the late 1920's I also bought 



some of the $2'/j, $5 and $10 pieces and 
some foreign stuft like the 50 peso Mexi- 
can gold coins, bul mostly double eagles. 
There is something abuut these beautiful 
double eagles of lovely yellow gold that 
captivated me I don't know what the ex- 
act value of each of them is now, but it is 
certainly more than the worth of paper 
currency Do I sound a bit smugr" Damn 
right! And for reasons that should be 
obvious. 

To continue I sealed and buried the 
coins and other stuff too. Part of it is 
shown in the Polaroid picture enclosed. 
On the left is a handful of original black 
nuggets Next is a pile of about 25 or 30 
U ii n bled nuggets In the center bottom is a 
roll ot double eagles I took out of the paper 
wrapper for the photograph Just to the 
upper left of the double eagles are a 
couple of the 50 peso pieces To the right 
of the double eagles are some of the larger 
tumbled nuggets, up to six and seven 
ounces To their right is a small pile of 
smaller US and foreign gold coins. Di- 
rectly behind the double eagles is a bar of 
silver bullion, 99 44oz. I have about 20 of 
these To the right of the bar are 12 rolls of 
double eagles I suppose the big bag in 
back could be considered the p;ece de 
resistance. It contains 50 rolls of double 
eagles. 

Once again, I believe it would be a fair 
comment to say that my faith in gold has 
been vindicated And Thomas Hood, long 
ago. was able to express better than any- 
one else the effect of gold on mankind in 
this simple direct verse. 

Cold! Cold! Cold! Cold! 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 
Molten, graven, hammered, rollnl 

Heavy to get and light to hold 
Hoarded, bartered, squandered, doled, 

Price ot many a crime untold 
Cold! Cold! Cold! Cold! 

Cood or bad, a thousandfold! 

1 he man who found Pegleg s black gold 
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THE BEST I HING to Lome out of the 
High Sierras may be a happy, sun- 
burned, and perhaps pleasantly ex- 
hausted vacationer. But indubitably the 
best thing to go into the vast range is 
Highway 395. It caines motorists and 
trailentes into the Eastern part of the 



great system of roadways and trails that 
covers the High Sierras like Paul Bun- 
yan's net. 

travelers bound for parks, forests, 
lakes, streams, pack stations, and even 
high desert and ghost towns first take 
Highway 14 from Los Angeles in their 






by JOHNS HARRINGTON 



quest for relaxation, and point their 
metal steeds toward Mojave and Redrock 
Canyon. Near Inyokern, they pick up 
Highway 395 and continue to Lone Pine, 
Independence, Bishop, Carson City, and 
Reno, as well as to countless and as- 
sorted side destinations. Even after 
years of joyous exploration, visitors are 
likely to miss more than they can 
possibly see. 

As they flow north or south over High- 
way 395 in the vicinity of Mono Lake, for 
example, drivers are likely to be so en- 
grossed with the receding shoreline and 
mysterious Paoha Island that they will 
miss an unobtrusive side road with a 
small sign which reads "Lundy Lake: 5 
miles." Like hundreds of other secon- 
dary highways, dirt roads, and trails that 
lace 395 on the eastern slope of the 
Sierras, the nondescript turnoff is just 
another John Doe in the majestic wide 
open spaces of the high country. 

Yet, for the outdoorsman and his fam- 
ily, it is a place to turn off and turn on. 
Mono Lake is dead, save for thousands 
of salt water shrimp and the birds that 
feed upon them, but nearby Lundy Lake 
is very much alive. In the vicinity are 

Lundy Lake, which is located 
near Lee Vining in the High Sierra, 
is easy to reach from Los Angeles 
and many other points via Highway 395. 
The distance from L.A. is 
about 340 miles. 
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excellent camp sites, both public and pri- 
vate; d well-stocked fishing lake; a small 
resort whose proprietors have kept it 
rustic; and a wilderness full of lakes, 
Streams, and hiking trails that extends to 
Tioga Pass and Yosemite's back door. 

The approach to Lundy may seem 
humdrum since it is high desert country 
without any immediate signs of life. But, 
as the Lundy road turns to parallel Mill 
Creek, a series of campgrounds blossom 
into view. As part of the Inyo National 
Forest, the camping areas are equipped 
with restrooins but not much else. The 
clue to their popularity is the enthusiasm 
with which they are occupied during the 
summer. Campers, trailers, pickup 
trucks, and just plain automobiles and 
tents are all the evidence needed. 

In another mile is Lundy Lake itself, 
suddenly nestled in a high-walled can- 
yon. Only a mile long, what it lacks in 
size it makes up tor in being well-stocked 
and devoted strictly to anglers. Joy 
riders, water skiers, and swimmers go 
elsewhere and leave the chilly blue 
waters to the rainbow and the native 
German browns. The places which are 
reputed to yield the best catches are 
usually marked by clusters of shore fish- 
ermen or by conventions of outboards 
and rowboats. But the crowds are small 
because Lundy is not well known and 
certainly easy to miss. 

One day the fisherman may feel like a 
king, with his creel brimming, and the 
next day he may think that he is a born 
loser, wondering when the wind will stop 
blowing and the trout will come back 
from wherever they hibernate. Spinners, 
flies, worms, and salmon eggs are all 
good at one time or another and some- 
times all at the same time. 

Bus Ward, a veteran of many seasons 
at Lundy, reports his prize was a seven 
and one-half pound rainbow. 

"It was the most expensive fish I ever 
caught," he sard, referring to the $60 he 
spent to have the fish mounted. 

"That may be true," kibitzed his wife, 
Dr. Joy Ward, "But I never saw you 
relish spending $60 more." 

Despite the fine catches, some follow- 
ers of the Lundy wilderness region 
scornfully shun the lake to fish the sec- 
tor of Mill Creek above, or to hike to the 
many lakes which lie in the wild and 
beautiful region which stretches to Yose- 
mite. At present, the upper waters of 

Continued on Page 40 
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Above: These fishermen from Chicago, who are paddling their own canoe, as the 
saying goes, find that Lundy Lake provides an ample supply of rainbow and German 
browns. The lake is heated at an elevation of about 8000 feet five miles from U. S. 
Highway 395. Below: Campers and trailers collect at one of many public camp- 
grounds just below Lundy Lake. 
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Silverton, Colorado 



LOCATION: Silverton is located 22 miles 
south of Ouray and 49 miles north of Durango, on 
Colorado State Highway 789, 

BRIEF HISTORY: It was the wildest cele- 
bration the community had ever seen. It appeared as 
if the entire population was having a party. It cer- 
tainly must have been a gleeful moment when, on 
July 3, 1882, the first train arrived at Silverton. 

Getting a train to Silverton had been a 
monumental task. The winter blizzards had been 
braved. The sides o1 precipitous cliffs had been 
carved away. Danger had been conquered. In nine 
months and five days, 44 miles of narrow-guage 
track had been laid along the rugged canyon walls 
above the Animas River to connect Silverton with 
Durango and the outside world. 

The first train to run over those few treach- 
erous miles of track carried passengers, but the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway had not built the line 
to carry people. The real money was to be made by 
the railroad hauling ore from one of the richest silver 
bonanzas in Colorado. Silverton was the central city 
serving a mountain area dotted with smaller 
communities and prosperous mines. 



The town of Silverton was built in a beauti- 
ful small valley which is surrounded by the high 
peaks of the San Juan Range. The towering moun- 
tains, stretching more than 14,000 feet into the sky, 
create a spectacular view. Most of each year, though, 
those same mountains are ruggedly inhospitable. 

it is little wonder that, in the summer of 
1860, Charles Baker and his six companions selected 
the site of Silverton, the most pleasant spot among 
the peaks, tor their camp. For several years Baker 
had heard rumors that gold could be found deep in 
Indian country, in the canyons of the San Juans. The 
mountains were forbidding, and the Ute Indians 
were known for their dislike of visitors, but Baker 
and his fellow prospectors braved the elements, 
somehow avoided the Indians, and found gold along 
the shores of the Animas River. At their camp the 
miners erected a few crude log houses, and they 
called it Baker City. 

Baker City languished in the mountain coid 
for 14 years before, in 1874, it became Silverton. By 
that year a treaty had been signed with the Indians, 
the rich silver veins of the San Juans had been found, 
and Silverton boomed. The population is said to have 
reached 3,000 within a year. 





Silver-ton's famous gold-domed 
courthouse, and other buildings such as 
the Grand Imperial Hotel, remind 
today's visitors at the former prosperity ol 
the community. More than 300 million dollars 
worth of precious metals were 
extracted from nearby mines. 

Photographs by Edward Neal. 
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THE WATER ripples and swells; 
suddenly there is an increasing roar. 
A four-foot wave, just right for surf- 
ing, breaks 400 feet from shore. The 
waiting surfers paddle furiously to stay 
ahead of the crest, leap lightly to their 
feet and balance perfectly as they ride 
the curl. 

This is a usual occurence on the Pacific 
Coast or in Hawaii, But in the middle of 
the desert? It happens every 90 seconds 
several hours a day. It's Big Surf, in 
Tempe, Arizona. 

Back in 1967, a Phoenix surfer, Phillip 
Dexter, tired of the drive to California 
every time he wanted to practice, drew 
up a design for an artificial surf maker. 
When he had worked out the mechanical 
details, he took his drawings to Clairol, 
Inc., a producer of beauty aids for 
women and styling combs for men. They 
were interested, but it took another year 
to sign the contracts and start looking for 
the right spot. Land in Phoenix was ex- 



pensive, and the majority of surfers 
would be expected to come from the Uni- 
versity at Tempe. The land was cheaper 
in Tempe, a site was found and a bit of 
Polynesia bloomed in the middle of an 
arid river bottom, 10 minutes from Ari- 
zona State University and three miles 
from the Phoenix City Limits. 

In 1971, the complex changed hands. 
Clairol sold out to a Phoenix-based cor- 
poration which named itself "Inland 
Oceans, Inc." The complex covers 23 
acres in all, four acres of it in sand 
beach, two and one-half acres are re- 
served for the lagoon, and the balance 
occupied with a snack bar, an elevated 
lounge where cocktail tables give a view 
of the surfing, an ice skating rink, of- 
fices, parking lot and pleasant land- 
scaping. 

Dexter's plans were modified to make 
something for everyone. Instead of being 
exclusively a surfer's paradise, Big Surf 
was designed to include rafters, swim- 



mers, paddling tots and, in 1973, sliders. 

The slide was inspired by a natural 
phenomena in Sedona, a community 
north of Phoenix, where for years 
vacationers have put on old jeans and 
ridden the river down a series of slick 
rocks to the bottom. The slide at Big Surf 
is an intricately planned series of twists 
and turns, much like a toboggan course, 
painted with a special slick paint. The 
sliders step into a gushing stream of 
water that literally knocks them off their 
feet, and down they swoop to end up in a 
depressed pool in a protected area away 
from the surfers, but still a part of the 
lagoon. 

The lagoon is keyhole-shaped, 400 feet 
long and 300 feet wide, and is backed 
with a water wall. The sidewalls are 
sloping concrete. Stairs built into the 
rear sidewalls allow surfers to walk down 
with their boards to catch the big one in 
case they don't want to spend time 
paddling out for it. Continued 
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The best of RV facilities 
and fan in the heart of 
California's Gold Country 

Trail stops were never like this: Over 320 
landscaped spaces with all hook-ups, 
swimming, store, main lodge, pool and 
game room, TV lounge, showers, laun- 
dry and much more. Over 100 tourist 
attractions nearby. Only150 miles from 
the Bay Area, Reasonable rates. Send 
for color folder. For Reservations call 
(209) 24S-S981 

c Far c Horizons 

49erTraiIer Village 




Clyde Forsythe's Famous . . . 

Gold Strike 
Series 

Four Mining Camp Scenes 

All In 4-Color 

.Each 14"xl7" with white margins 
on high quality paper suitable for 
framing. 

No lettering or folds. 

ONLY 

«5.00 

A SET 

Postage & Tax included 

Send Check or Money Order ro 

Desert Magazine Book Shop, 
Palm Desert, Calif. 92260 
No Charges Please. 



When it's swimmers time, 
everyone gets into the lagoon. 



Holding four million gallons of water, 
the lagoon is nine feet deep at the 
holding wall, gradually sloping to shore, 
providing a lot of gentle wading room for 
small children. Originally the bottom of 
the lagoon was plastic, but air kept 
seeping under it rupturing the lining and 
allowing sand to fill in and aggravate the 
problem. In 1971 the plastic was re- 
moved and the bottom cemented. Be- 
cause the beach sand is carried into the 
water on bathers' feet, it feels like an 
ocean bottom to the swimmers. 

The waves are produced through a 
custom hydraulic system housed in a 
160-foot-long reservoir at the base of the 
lagoon. Water is pumped to a controlled 
height inside the wall, then released 
through a spillway type of underwater 
gate. The controlled height of the water 
allows waves to be programmed for be- 
ginners, intermediate surfers and ex- 
perienced wave riders. The water is re- 
circulated and treated and the surf is 
based on the pattern at Waikiki Beach. It 
was the world's first authentic surfing 
facility. Although waves in swimming 
pools have been a feature of many Euro- 
pean spas for years, no surfing is done in 
these pools. 

Inland Oceans, Inc., would like to 
build their type of facility in Western 
Europe, especially in Germany, where 
they believe it would be an instant suc- 
cess. But at the moment, construction 
costs are so high, any plans to take their 
ocean overseas have been shelved. Last 
summer a crew of English TV camera- 
men filmed a sizable segment of the 
surfing for a BBC special on sports in the 
Old West. 

The schedule at Big Surf is worked out 
so bathers can enjoy gentle waves for 
swimming, body surfing or rubber 
rafting for two hours without being 
wiped out by a surfboard, as surfers are 
"beached." Meanwhile the use of the 
slide goes on and a shallow lagoon with- 
out waves allows children to wade in 
safety. After two hours, bathers are con- 
fined to the slide area of the lagoon, 
while surfers have their try at catching 
the big one for an hour and riding it to 
shore. 

The management has had the fore- 
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sight to prohibit food and drink on the 
beach, so the facility is a model of clean- 
liness. The reasonable fees charged — 
$2.25 for weekdays, $2.75 for holidays 
and weekends — allow everyone to enjoy 
the desert ocean all day and evening. 

There are also group rates, especially 
advantageous to schools. Both elemen- 
tary and high school teachers incorpor- 
ate a day at Big Surf in their plans for 
school outings. They appreciate the fact 
it is a controlled situation. Not only are 
the grounds designed to eliminate any 
desire under the elms, each person com- 
ing through the gate is given a complete 
search to see no food or liquor is carried 
in. The posted reason for this is to avoid 
any metal or glass to endanger bathers 
and the search is far more complete than 
any airline passenger experiences. 
Graduation parties stay safe, sober and 
soaking wet and teachers avoid instant 
grey hair. 

The ice skating rink, called appro- 
priately the Oceanside Ice Arena, is a 
separate building outside the fenced 
beach area. The 30,000-square-foot 
building has a 200 x 90 foot ice sur- 
face. Besides the University hockey 
team, professional teams are interested 
in making it their training headquarters. 
Opened officially June 1, 1975, it is a 
year-round facility and features one of 
the most complete pro shops at any ice 
rink in the West. 

Big Surf closes down the lagoon 
around October 1st, but it accommodates 
private parties as long as good weather 
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holds. Although the lagoon is closed, the 
complex is kept open for concerts 
throughout the winter Rock artists find 
a warm reception on a permanent stage 
to one side of the beach. 

Giving thought to keeping it open 
year-round in the past has entailed look- 
ing into solar heating, but the company 
felt it would not be successful. Al- 
though surfers brave the cold waters of 
the coast all year, there is something 
psychological that affects surfers in the 
desert, and they won't use the facility 
when the temperature drops below 50°, 
wet suits or no 

The popularity of Arizona's ocean was 
seen in a steady 10 percent increase in 
attendance the first five years, and their 
milllionth visitor passed through the 
gates in August of 1973 The gas short- 
age and economic prohlems slowed 
down 1974, but this year should top all 
previous years. There are more good 
waves in one hour at Big Surf, accord- 
ing to surfing experts, than in a whole 
day at a coastal beach. If they miss one, 
another comes along in 90 seconds, and 
you can't guarantee that at any ocean 
beach. 

The numerous rommunity colleges as 
well as the university in the area have 
helped make Rig Surf a success. Active 
surfer classes enable the water-logged 
students to get physical edurahon 
credits while working in competition 
Regional winners go to the West Coast 
for National Surfing Contests, and sel- 
dom find the waves as cooperative. 



Besides the local Val leyites who 
patronize the desert ocean, tourists to 
Phoenix mark it as a place to see. Surfers 
often spend the summer in the valley to 
take advantage of the controlled surf. 
The Phoenix airport is a scant five miles 
away, and it isn't a bit unusual to see 
bronzed hoys with bleached hair, fins 
stuck in their back jeans pockets, waiting 
to claim their surfboards at the baggage 
counter They've planned a fly and dive 
vacation. □ 
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Left: Sipapu Natural Bridge spans tipper 
White Canyon. This immense bridge is the third 
widest in the nation. Above: Owachomo 
Natural Bridge is within Armstrong Canyon, a 
tributary of White Canyon, but does not span 
Armstrong and never did. 



THREE WAYS 
TO SEE 



KATLIRAL BRIDGES National Monu- 
ment has a curious history, and the 
story of its establishment is not at all 
like that of the other national parks and 
monuments of southeastern Utah. 

The vast, empty land to the southwest 
of the Abajo Mountains is an elevated, 
gently sloping plateauland of broken, 
eroded sandstone covered with sparse to 
densef pinyon-juniper forests and slashed 
by a series of winding canyons that cut 
deeply into variegated sandstone. White 
Canyon is the largest and longest of 
these. Countless tributary canyons feed 
into White Canyon, adding to its spec- 
tacular depth and unusual length. 

The area where White Canyon origi- 
nates, and is joined by tributary Arm- 
strong Canyon, is included within 
Natural Rridges National Monument. 
White Canyon ends at the Colorado 
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River gorge, now the upper end of Lake 
Powell, some 3S miles to the northwest 
of Natural Bridges as the crow flies. 

Natural Bridges National Monument 
(S essentially dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of three immense natural bridges in 
the Cedar Mesa sandstone of White and 
Armstrong Canyons. One, the third 
widest known natural span in the world, 
bridges White Canyon near its upper 
end. Another stands within Armstrong 
Canyon, a now abandoned "bridge" 
created by ages of runoff in a short spur 
canyon. The third bridge is in White 
Canyon, where White and Armstrong 
join. 

The plentiful Indian ruins and writings 
in the vicinity of the three giant bridges 
prove that they were not unknown to the 
cliff-dwelling and nomadic tribes that 
once had this continent to themselves, 



but the first white man to see the bridges 
was Cass Hite, a prospector who visited 
the area in 1833. Cradually, reports 
about the gigantic spans filtered out of 
this remote region Articles in periodi- 
cals spread the word still farther. In 1904 
the three bridges were featured in the 
National Geographic Magazine. 

Thus, on April 16, 1908, President 
Theodore Roosevelt established Natural 
Bridges National Monument by presi- 
dential proclamation, to protect and pre- 
serve "a number of natural bridges in 
southeastern Utah having heights more 
lofty and spans far greater than any 
heretofore known to exist." The descrip- 
tion of the bridges was necessarily vague 
because at that time they had yet to be 
visited and measured by a government 
surveyor of any kind. 

This oversight was remedied in the 
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Every bend in the canyon between the three 
big bridges in Natural Bridges National 
Monument brings new delights. Note here the 
delicately balanced rocks on the distant cliff top. 



BRIDGES 



NATIONAL MONUMENT 



by F.A.BARNES 



summer of 1908 when William R. Doug- 
lass of the General Land Office visited 
the new monument and took the critical 
measurements. These are listed, to- 
gether with the original names of the 
three bridges, in the accompanying 
chart. 

The naming of the three giant bridges 
is also a curious tale. The Paiute In- 
dians, who were spread out over a large 
part of Utah at the time the monument 
was established, gave the three spans 
the collective name Ma-vah-talk-tump, 
or "under the horse's belly " The monu- 
ment proclamation listed their names, 
"by common report," as August, Caro- 
line and Little Bridge. Little Bridge was 
also known as Edwin 

The Park Service, however, thought 
the English names inappropriate and de- 
cided to give them Hopi names under the 
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mistaken impression that the cliff 
dweller ruins in the monument were 
Hopi. The three bridges were thus re- 
named "Sipapu," after the cave portal 
through which the Hopi ancestors alleg- 
edly emerged from the underworld; 
"Kachina," after the Kachina-like pet- 
roglyphs near the White-Armstrong con- 
fluence; and "Owachomo," after the 
Hopi name for a type of rock formation 
found near the third bridge. These 
names have stuck, even though the 
archeological sites in the monument 
later proved to be Mesa Verde Anasa^i, 
an extinct Amerind culture that occu- 
pied the region long before the Hopis. 

At the time Natural Bridges was es- 
tablished and the three huge spans 
measured, it was thought that Sipapu's 
268-fnnt span made it the widest in the 
country, perhaps in the entire world. 



This record stood only a short while, 
however, because while the "Blanding 
Bridges" were being measured, a Paiute 
Indian named Mike Boy whn worked for 
surveyor William Douglass told him of 
another large bridge he had seen as a 
boy. 

The following summer, in August 
1909, just 16 months after the estab- 
lishment of Natural Bridges National 
Monument, Mike Boy led Douglass to 
Rainbow, Bridge, deep within another 
tributary canyon of the Colorado River 
gorge. This discovery and its aftermath 
is an entire story in itself. 

Rainbow Bridge's title to "the widest" 
did not last long either, because another 
span - an arch, not a bridge - took that 
official title when Arches National 
Monument was established in 1929 To- 
day, five natural spans compete for the 
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title of "largest," all of them in southern 
Utah. Since "largest" could mean wid- 
est, highest or even greatest area of 
opening, and methods of measurement 
vary too, experts differ. But on the basis 
of width of opening, the five largest 
known spans in the country rank as 
shown in the accompanying chart. 

The development of Natural Bridges 
National Monument for public visitation 
was slow and erratic For decades, the 
only way to view these unique natural 
wonders was by horseback or, later, by 
rattletrap jalopies driven over horrible 
roads by the monument's custodian, 
Zeke Johnson, who served as combined 
superintendent, administrator, guide 
and laborer from 1921 to 1941. 

For most of this time there were no 
facilities at the monument Water had to 
be hauled from 25 miles away. Zeke 
Johnson lived there during the summer 



months in a wood-frame tent, guiding 
the few tourists and scientific parties 
that came to the remote monument, and 
working on the trails to improve access 
for as long as weather permitted From 
1921 to 133, Johnson's annual salary was 
$12 per year, $1 per month, but this had 
no effect upon his dedication. In 1933 his 
salary Jumped to $140 per month, for the 
four summer months, but remained at $1 
the rest of the year This was later in- 
creased to $140 for six months, $1 for the 
other six. 

Despite the inspiring dedication of 
Zeke Johnson, Natural Bridges National 
Monument remained relatively unde- 
veloped until very recent years, and be- 
came accessible by paved road only in 
1974 Late last year, paving on the final 
section of Utah 95 between Blanding, on 
U 5. 163, and Natural Bridges was of- 
ficially opened Now a beautiful two-lane 



Dimensions and names of the natural bridges 
of 

Natural Bridges Natural Monument 
also known as Blanding Bridges or Ma-vah-talk-tump* 



Bridge Names 

Sipnpu (Augusta) 

Kachina (Caroline) 

Ov, .ichomu (little Bridge or Fdwin) 

tPaiute for Under the horse's belly 



Height Span Width Thickness 



220 


268 


31 


53 


?10 


206 


44 


93 


106 


180 


27 


9 
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From beneath its vaulted 
opening, the true she or Kachina 
Natural Bridge becomes apparent. 
Note the human figure sifhouettec/ 
below the center of the opening. 



asphalt highway swings gracefully 
through magnificent canyon-plateau 
wilderness where previously only a 
rough and dusty trail traveled a tor- 
tuous route. 

Zeke Johnson wouldn't know "his" 
monument now A paved road enters the 
7,600-acre preserve, passes a beautiful 
and modern visitor center, forks into a 
developed campground, then goes on to 
make a scenic eight-mile loop past 
viewpoints that offer tantalizing glimp- 
ses of the three great natural bridges. 

The monument still does not provide 
overnight lodging, food, gasoline or 
other traveler supplies and services, but 
these are all available at Blanding, 42 
miles east, a leisurely hour's drive on the 
new highway. 

There are three ways to see the high- 
lights of Natural Bridges National Mon- 
ument. The simplest, but least satisfy- 
ing, is to stop briefly at the visitor 
center, then drive around the loop road, 
pausing at each viewpoint for a quick 
peek at the bridges far below the canyon 
rim that the road follows. If time is lim- 
ited, this approach is at least better than 
nothing, but certainly does little toward 
creating a true and lasting impression of 
the sheer size and beauty of these bridg- 
es, and offers not even a glimpse of 
fascinating archeological sites that are a 
part of the total park experience. 

A second way to visit the monument 
provides a much better look at the na- 
tural and human wonders it holds, but 
takes more time and effort. This ap- 
proach varies from the first in that an 
hour or two is spent at each bridge stop. 
There, well-marked foot trails descend 
into the deep canyons that the bridges 
span. Hiking down these trails for all or 
part of the way to each bridge pro- 
vides a much better sampling of what 
this remote monument is all about. 

On the trail to Sipapu, a few small cliff 
dwelling ruins can be examined about 
halfway down, and the trails to both Si- 
papu and Owachomo offer many excel- 
lent views of the spans to which they 
lead. The ultimate of this approach, of 
course, is to go all the way down to each 
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These Anasazi Indian ruins 
are near Kachina Natural Bridge. 
Petroglyphs and pictographs mark 
the sandstone wails near the 
plastered-rock structures. 



bridge. Only by standing directly 
beneath these lofty spans can their true 
size be appreciated. In the warmer 
months, water should be carried along 
even on these relatively short jaunts, and 
those not in good physical condition 
should be warned that climbing back up 
to the road from Sipapu and Kachina can 
be quite strenuous. The trail to Owa- 
chomo is much gentler and shorter. 

The best way of all to see Natural 
Bridges takes a full day and requires a 
moderately easy hike of about seven 
miles. It also requires a bit of vehicle 
juggling, or another four miles of hiking 
to get back to the Sipapu trailhead. 

This approach to seeing Natural 
Bridges calls for hiking down the trail to 
the first bridge reached by the one-way 
loop road, Sipapu, hiking on down White 
Canyon to its confluence with Armstrong 
Canyon and Kachina, then hiking up 
Armstrong to Owachomo and on up to 
the loop road again. 

This hike is delightful, especially dur- 
ing the spring and fall when daytime 
temperatures are moderate. Besides 
providing incomparable views of the 
three big bridges, this approach offers 
glimpses of other smaller spans, Indian 
ruins, balanced rocks and petroglyphs, 
plus endless views of spectacular and 
beautiful White and Armstrong canyons.. 

All of this is supplemented in the 
spring by the bright green of newly- 
leaved cottonwoods and other trees, and 
by dozens of species of annual and 
perennial wildflowers. In the fall, both 
shadowed canyons are lit by the golden 
glow of the same trees and shrubs wear- 
ing their autumn colors. In both seasons, 
quiet spring-fed pools in the canyon bot- 
toms reflect the cliffs and colors, doubl- 
ing the natural beauty that is rampant. 

Hikers exploring the monument's 
canyons this way get an impression of 
ancient timelessness, yet there are dras- 
tic differences between the ages of the 
three large spans that give the monu- 
ment its name. By human standards of 
time they are all ancient, yet on the 
geological time scale Kachina is quite 
young, its opening crudely shaped and 
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still growing. The bridge's abutments 
are still subject to attack by the inter- 
mittent stream that flows through its 
lofty opening, and that opening has not 
been smoothed by eons of gentle ero- 
sion by wind, moisture and rock-eating 
lichens. 

Sipapu is much older than Kachina. 
Although Sipapu is now larger than Ka- 
china in both height and span, Sipapu's 
growth has slowed, its abutments are be- 
yond the normal reach of flooding waters 
and only the slower, gentler processes of 
erosion can enlarge it further. Kachina, 
however, will ultimately surpass Sipapu 
in size, unless some unlikely natural 
catastrophe destroys it first. 

Sipapu is smooth, polished, complete, 
mature, but Owachomo makes even Si- 
papu seem youthful by comparison. One 
estimate indicates that Owachomo may 
be 10 million years old. The stream that 



formed it has long since changed course, 
leaving Owachomo standing high and 
dry with only a little spring water and 
occasional rain runoff or snow melt 
passing beneath it. The bridge is as wide 
as it will ever be, and if lesser errosional 
forces trim its slender length much 
more, the span may collapse. This could 
happen any time, perhaps triggered by a 
sonic boom or the subterranean vibra- 
tions of nearby mine blasting, or 10,000 
years from now if it receives adequate 
protection from the side effects of man- 
kind's frenzied activities. 

Natural Bridges National Monument 
- a strange and awe-inspiring place in a 
remote part of southeastern Utah. A 
monument with a curious history and de- 
layed development, but one that is now 
readily accessible and ready to welcome 
visitors to its ancient open pages of ge- 
ological and human history. □ 



Span 

Landscape Arch 
Rainbow Bridge 
Sipapu Natural Bridge 
Kolob Arch 
Morning Glory Arch 



FIVE LARGEST KNOWN SPANS 
Width 



Location 

291 feet Arches National Park 

283 feet Rainbow Bridge National Monument 
268 feet Natural Bridges National Monument 
?+ Zion National Park 

2 50 feet N eg ro B i 1 1 Can y on* 



tThe National Park Service lists Kolob as 325 feet, but arch experts challenge this. Be- 
cause of its remote and inaccessible location, a precise measurement of the opening has 
not been made, but one expert places it as number four in width. 
iThis huge span is in a tributary canyon of the Colorado River gorge just a short distance 
from Moab, Utah. It is the only one of the "top five" not protected by the National Park 
Service. 
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New Luck at Lundy's Camp 

Continued from Page 29 

Mill Creek provide excellent fishing for 
anglers who like the small, tender na- 
tive "brookies," but beaver dams and 
heavy growth of willows make some 
areas difficult to penetrate. Fishermen 
who plan hikes into the high country — 
whether they plan to spend a day or a 
week — should obtain wilderness 
permits at the ranger station near Lee 
Vining or from the Lundy Lake resort. At 
Lundy and above, there are no snakes, 
no poison oak, and few insects. 

Of the hiking excursions, the easiest 
t rek is via the old mining road to the May 
Lundy Mine, although the route is closed 
to vehicles and would be virtually im- 
passible for them, anyway. On this com- 
bination road and trail, the farthest lakes 
— about six miles from Lundy — are 
Oneida and Ada. There is also excellent 
stream fishing. Many hikers make the 
round trip in one day, but others prefer 
to camp for a few days. 

Wherever the destination and no 
matter what the length of the trip, the 
jumping off point is the Lundy Lake 
resort, which is open from May 1 to Oc- 
tober 31. With an elevation at 7,800 feet, 



it is located at the west end of Lundy 
Lake on the site of the old mining camp. 
Two of the original buildings dating to 
the 1600' s still stand, although they are 
not in use. Lee and Beth Hunt, the pro- 
prietors of the resort, rent boats to fish- 
ermen on Lundy and also grant launch- 
ing privileges to those who bring their 
own craft. The Hunts have 14 cabins and 
mobile homes scattered about which are 
available as rentals. Guests can also 
bring their own trailers, for which utili- 
ties, showers, and restrooms are 
provided. This part of the resort is situ- 
ated on the site of the old Chinatown, 
where curious visitors sometimes still 
find old opium bottles. 

Nowadays, there is a new kind of luck 
at Lundy Camp — for people who love 
the frosted peaks, the hungry trout, and 
□ land which has still been unspoiled by 
civilization. The rattle of dice and the 
blast of brassy music in the saloons have 
been replaced by the scream of fishing 
lines exploding onto the lake and the oc- 
casional brushy sound of anglers stalk- 
ing their prey on Mill Creek. The crack- 
ing wagons have faded into oblivion and 
in their place are trailers, campers, and 
passenger vehicles bringing a new wave 
of immigrants — thanks to one of the 
blessings of civilization, Highway 395. □ 



Visitors to Lundy Lake Resort can rent boats or bring their own. Despite the advan- 
tages of a boat, shore fishing is both popular and successful. 
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■ HE DESERT TRUMPET is one of the 
& few plants that has benefited from 
^ man's impact on the Southwest des- 
erts. Preferring disturbed, well-packed 
soil, this member of the Buckwheat fam- 
ily is often the dominant plant in areas 
where the original vegetation has been 
scraped away for development. 

The desert trumpet can be identi- 
fied by the numerous inflated stems 
arising from a cluster of basal leaves. 
The inflated stems are swollen at their 
upper portions and usually branch off in 
two's or three's. The flowers are yellow 
and the leaves and stems various shades 
of green or blue-green. Mature plants 
are 10-32 inches tall. 

Eriogonum inflatum is the scientific 
name given this perennial. Although 
such names may seem designed to con- 
fuse and tongue-tie the novice, they can 
be very helpful in remembering certain 
characteristics of the plant and its fam- 
ily. Eriogonum inflatum is a case in 
point. Eriogonum comes from the Creek 
language and means a "woolly joint" 
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which many members of this genus 
possess, Inflatum (the species name) is 
Latin and refers to the inflated or swollen 
stems of the desert trumpet. 

Wasps of the genus Onverus often lay 
their eggs within the inflated stems of 
this plant. A tiny hole is made in (he 
stem through which the insect carries 
small pebbles and deposits them in he 
base of the stem. On top of these it 
places numerous insect larvae, then lays 
its eggs. The larvae provide food tor the 
young wasps and the desert trumpet 
provides shelter and protection. This 
activity does not harm the plant. 

Blooming in both spring and fall, the 
desert trumpet can be found at eleva- 
tions below 6,000 feet in the desert areas 
of California, portions of Utah and 
Nevada, and Arizona. 

The desert trumpet, and for that mat- 
ter most of the buckwheats, can be used 
as food. The stems can be eaten either 
raw or cooked, preferably before the 
plant has flowered. □ 
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jj Good things i 
Jill are happening at . 

Death Valley 
Junction 

Stay at the historic 
AMARGOSA HOTEL 

This lovely 50-year hotel is 
being rejuvenated. 20 rooms 
opening October 1975. All car- 
peted. All beautifully furnished. 
You, your family or your group 
can make the Amargosa Hotel 
your headquarters while in the 
Death Valley area. 
You can now dine in the restor- 
ed Dining Room in the Hotel. A 
separate banquet facility is 
available for groups. 
Telephone Death Valley Junc- 
tion ftl for information or reser- 
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vations. 
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Don't miss seeing Marta Becket 
at her famous AMARGOSA 
OPERA HOUSE. You've readlj 
about this beautiful and unique 
attraction in Desert and Nation- 
al Geographic. You've seen 
Marta Becket's AMARGOSA 
OPERA HOUSE on television. 
Make a visit to the Amargosa 
Opera House a must while 
you're in this area. See Marta 
Becket's fabulous murals inside 
the Opera House. No perform 
ances during July and August. 
Telephone Death Valley Junc- 
tion #8 for reservations. Tours 
welcomed. 



The Amargosa General Store, 
Death Valley Junction Service 
Station and Amargosa Pottery 
are all open. Space is available 
for development. Watch this 
space each month for more 
news as the restoration of Death 
Valley Junction continues. 
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For further information about! 
DEATH VALLEY JUNCTION 
please write: 

Death Valley Junction, Inc. 
P.O. Box 675 
Death Valley Junction, 
California 92328 
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NEW MOHS SCALE 10 and 15: 
Titanium Carbide and Diamond 

■I HE NEW Mohs scale has two most 
interesting additions. First, number 
4 10 is a synthetic material, titanium 
carbide. Second, diamond is moved up to 
a new number — 15. 

Perhaps the inclusion of a synthetic 
material might not seem very unusual, 
but in the minds of the authors, it is. 
First, if we go back into history, at the 
time of the inception of the Mohs scale 
(about 1820), there were no synthetic 
materials. If we choose to disregard any 
historical significance, then we must 
admit that a scale designed to tell us the 
hardness of minerals we might find in 
the field depends in part upon a 
synthetic material that could not possibly 
be found in the field. 

Frankly, we must admit that we know 
very little about titanium carbide, except 
that it is quite hard. This is a relatively 
new synthetic that evidently has some 
industrial use based upon its hardness. 
Further than this, we are in ignorance, 
and searching the available literature 
has given us almost no information. 

Why this particular synthetic was 
chosen is difficult for us to understand. 
The Knoop hardness (see below) for ti- 
tanium carbide is 2470. Silicon carbide, a 
well known materia! used by mineral- 
ogists and lapidaries as an abrasive, has 
a Knoop hardness of 24SO, Certainly, in 
the light of familiarity and available 
knowledge, silicon carbide would have 
been a better choice. The two hardnesses 
are virtually identical so that in practice 
one should be as good as the other. We 
suspect that silicon carbide has some 
feature that makes it less desirable, but 



we wonder if this would be of great 

consequence. 

The second unusual feature of the new 
scale is the creation of a scale of 15 in- 
stead of 10. Most unusual is that there 
are no standards for 11 through 15, and 
evidently no plans for such. The new 
scale simply goes from titanium carbide, 
at 10 — to diamond at 15. 

We can understand the moving of dia- 
mond up to 15. This now very graphically 
shows the great difference between 
corundum and diamond, which has been 
noted . 

If there is a great difference between 
these two, then how do we measure it? 
The physicist and laboratory mineral- 
ogist uses what is known as the Knoop 
scale. This is determined by using a dia- 
mond point and pressure. The harder the 
mineral, the greater the pressure needed 
to make a dent in the unknown sample. 
The readings of the Knoop scale are in 
kilograms per square centimeter, A kilo- 
gram is about two and one-quarter 
pounds, and a square centimeter is 
about one-sixth of a square inch. 

Any readings expressed in Knoop fig- 
ures can easily be interpreted by anyone 
into the amount of pressure needed to 
overcome the hardness of a mineral. The 
Knoop values for the original Mohs scale 
are shown below. 



Mineral 


Mohs Value 


Knoop Value 


Talc 


1 




Cypsum 


2 


32 


Calcite 


3 


135 


Fluorite 


4 


163 


Apatite 


5 


430 


Orthoclase 


6 


560 


Quartz 


7 


820 


Topaz 


8 


1340 


Corundum 


9 


2100 


Diamond 


10 


7000 



Some very interesting comparisons 
become evident upon examination. For 
the first two minerals, there appears to 
be no correlation up to 3. For 3 to 6, most 
are nearly 1,2 times harder than the 
mineral one number below. For 6 
through 9, most are nearly 1.5 times 
harder than the one below. Granted, the 
factors of 1 .2 and 1 .5 are not really close, 
thus the ascending values are not good 
mathematics. However, a certain 
amount of credit must be given to Fred- 
rick Mohs [designer of the scale) for 
choosing a series of minerals that nearly 
follow a good mathematical sequence. 
This becomes even more miraculous 
when we realize that the Knoop scale 
was adapted in 1939, many years after 
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the Mohs scale was devised. 

If we continue with the Mohs-Knoop 
comparison, we find the great difference 
between corundum, at 2100 — and dia- 
mond at 7000. If we take a simple arith- 
metical difference, diamond is over three 
times as hard. If we follow the same 1.2 
and 1.5 progression of the minerals be- 
low, the difference is from three to six 
times. The choosing of 15 for diamond 
(five times as hard as 10) for the new 
scale is certainly in line. 

Regardless, no matter how much we 
can calculate and rationalize, we are dis- 
cussing two vastly different scales. The 
Knoop is based upon definite units of 
pressure that are reported directly. The 
Mohs scale was worked out somewhat 
haphazardly, but almost follows a 
mathematical progression. Obviously, 
we really cannot compare them. The only 
real use that the field mineralogist can 
make of the Knoop scale is to compare a 
scratch hardness in a very general way. 
On the other hand, the scientist uses the 
scale for precise determinations. He can, 
however, give us information that we can 
use in our comparisons. 

This series of columns on the hardness 
minerals was undertaken for two rea- 
sons. First, we felt it to be a good idea to 
present something of the new thinking in 
mineral hardness. We have had some 
excellent correspondence, and feel a 
sense of accomplishment. Second, we 
used the scale as a method of pre- 
senting what we felt were interesting 
facts about the minerals involved. The 
comments here have also pleased us. 
There have been some benefits beyond 
this that we did not anticipate, and we 
would like to pass one of them along. 

In one of the early columns in this ser- 
ies, we listed the Mohs number 2 as 
gypsum, and discussed it in the proper 
order. When we discussed the new Mohs 
scale, rock salt (halite) was listed as 
number 2. 

We recently have been sent a copy of 
an article in another magazine which 
discussed hardness. We found that 
halite was listed as number 2 of the 
Mohs scale. We first thought that 
perhaps this was due to the new think- 
ing, and was listed in error 

While looking through some older lit- 
erature [1920) we again found halite 
listed as number 2. Now we wonder if 
and when halite was replaced by gyp- 
sum or whether it was the other way 
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around. Now we wonder how much was 
new when we listed halite as the "new" 
number 2! We have always felt we were 
well acquainted with Mohs scale, but not 
until recently had we noticed halite as 
one of the indicators. 

Perhaps a summary of the two Mohs 
scales is a bit of duplication, but we will 
risk th is and give some of our own 
feelings in the matter. We have sparing- 
ly given in past columns some of our 
feelings as to the possible values and ac- 
ceptance of the new scale. We would like 
to go a bit further here. 

There is no question in our minds that 
the Mohs scale has some glaring in- 
accuracies. These, however, usually be- 
come evident only to seasoned mineral- 
ogists. When an experienced person 
does realize the inaccuracies, he also 
realizes that he has come to that point 
without being greatly hampered, and 
finds that he can continue without 111 
effects. 

A revised hardness scale is not a new 
idea, but the pressure for one is now be- 
ing strongly felt. Any new idea must 
have a sponsor. In the case of minera- 
logy, such a sponsor would best be a 
book. This would give the new idea geo- 
graphical coverage, and users of the 
book would be won over to the idea by 
usage. 

Presently, mineralogists find them- 
selves in a unique situation. New books 
on mineralogical subjects are appearing 
regularly, but few of them have the po- 
tential of becoming important references. 

Recently there has been published a 
book that has good possibilities of be- 
coming an important reference. Another 
is in the preparation stage, and a past 
reference is in the process of revision. 
None of these use or will use the new 
Mohs scale. Whether the authors were 
reluctant to use the new scale, or 
whether they disagree with it is not 
known at this point. 

If we can ascribe some merit to the 
new scale, then in our minds, the only 
way it can gain acceptance is through 
publication in a new book. Whether or 
not this is being planned, we do not 
know. 

Until such time as it is published in a 
good book (not merely magazine arti- 
cles), the new Mohs scale will remain 
only a new idea, suggested by some, and 
viewed from a distance by others. 

We have added our bit in the form of a 



small push, now we will watch and wait 
to see what better mineralogists than we 
will do with it. The waiting period will be 
interesting! □ 
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THIEF WITH 
I OCKSTRAP 



! A revolutionary new design 
secures ail G.I. cans to itself. 
Needs no carrier. Lochs your 
filler cap. All steel construc- 
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DEALER """ PLUS POSTAGE. 4 LBS. 
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• BOOKS-MAGAZINES 



JEWELRY. GEM and mineral how-to-do craft 
books, field guides with maps. Free book list. 
Gembooks, Box 808DM, Mentone, Calif. 92359. 



LOST DESERT GOLD, legendary and geological 
history of the southern California desert, with 
photos and maps to pinpoint locations. £2.50 
postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co., Box 67, Bell- 
flower. Calif. 90706. 



"GEMS & MINERALS," the monthly guide to 
gems, minerals, and rock hobby fun, $5,50 year. 
Sample 25c. Gems & Minerals, Box 687DM, 
Mentone, Calif. 92359. 



GEMS 



• REAL ESTATE 



SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West La Ca- 
dena Dr., Riverside, California 92501- Parallel to 
Riverside Freeway. Phone 686-3956. Come in 
and browse; jewelry mountings, chains, sup- 
plies, minerals, slabs, rough malerial, equip- 
ment, black lights, metal detectors, maps, rock 
and bottle books. 



GOVERNMENT LANDS! From 17.50 ACRE! 
Vacationing, Farming, Investment! Exclusive 
"Government Land Buyer's Guide" . . . plus 
'■Land Opportunity Review" listing lands 
throughout U.S. Send $2.00. Surplus Lands, Box 
65S8-RH, Washington, D.C. 20009. 



GEM SHOP WEST. Mineral specimens, custom 
jewelry, gem identification, slabbing. 72-042 
Highway 111, Rancho Mirage, Calif. 92270. 
Phone 346-2812. 



INDIAN GOODS 



BACK ISSUE MAGAZINES, Desert, Arizona 
Highways, Holiday, 200 more titles. 1890-1974. 
Self-addressed, stamped envelope. Everybody's 
Bookshop, 317 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90014. 

DESERT MAGAZINES. 214 Issues, December 

1944 through October 1962. (Missing Sept. 1951 

and Feb. 1962.) $150.00. Mosher, 300 W. Katel- 

la, Space 176, Anaheim, California 92802. * MAPS 



FINE RESERVATION-MADE Navajo. Zuni, 
Hopi jewelry and Kachina dolls, Navajo rugs, 
Chimayo blankels and vests, pottery and unique 
gifts. Sorry, no catalogue. Open every day 10:00 
to 5:30. Buffalo Trading Post. 20115 High- 
way 18, Apple Valley. Calif. 92307. 



BURIED TREASURE! Complete "Where To 
Search." Details: 25c. Treasure, Box 1377-D, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 54601. 



BOOK OF ROADSIDE GEOLOGY (From San 
Francisco to Salt Lake City). For those who de- 
sire a better understanding of the forces behind 
the landscape. Text and pictures are correlated 
to full color maps for locality identification. Text 
planned for easy understanding by the layman. 
8Vi" by 11", 46 pages, many color photos. 
Informative and useful. First of a planned series 
by the American Geological Institute. Plan now 
lo acquire a set. S3. 00 plus 5% handling. Varna 
Enterprises, Dept. A, 6441 Varna Avenue, Van 
Nuys, California 91404. 



COMPLETE SET DESERT MAGAZINE, 1937 to 
now. $175.00: you pay freight. 502 N. Division, 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 . Phone 702-882-4536 
after 5:00 P.M. 



• DESERT STATIONERY 



MOCKELS ORIGINAL Livingcolor Desert 
Notes, 25 assorted, $3.65, add 35c for postage, 
also Calif, sales tax. Mockels Desert Flower 
Notebook, $5.95, please add tax. Artist Henry R. 
Mockel, P. O. Box 726. Twentynine Palms, Cali- 
fornia 92277. 



MAPS-MAPS-MAPS, authentic 1784 to 1884 
Survey Maps of every state and Canadian Pro- 
vinces showing Gold and Silver mines being 
mined then with some geological claims. Maps 
of each state $9.95. Southern California Distri- 
buting, 10077 Arrow Highway, Cucamonga, 
California 91730. 



• MINERALS 



CRYSTAL COLLECTORS! Receive one or more 
interesting and different crystal specimens each 
monlh from micromount to cabinet size. $3.00 a 
month or four months $10.00 postpaid. Crystal 
Club, 508 Allenby Bd. , Anderson, S.C. 29621. 



MINING 



ASSAYS, COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed, 
Highest quality spectographic. Only $6.00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, Suite C, 1140 No. 
Lemon St., Orange, Calif. 92667. 



EQUIPMENT 



PRECISION LAPIDARY Abrasive Compounds 
for tumbling, polishing and grinding. Send for 
free catalogue and price list. MDC Industries, 
400 West Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, PA. 
19140. Dealer Inquiries invited. 



REACH A SELECTIVE audience with a Classi- 
fied Ad In The Trading Post section of Desert 
Magazine (or as little as $5 monthly. 
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GOVERN M ENT LA N DS DIGEST ... A monthly 
review of Government Real Estate offerings 
Ihroughoul the U.S.A. . . . Send $2.00 for 3 
month trial subscription. Digest, Box 25561-DM, 
Seattle, Washington 98125. 



LANCASTER, CALIFORNIA-6 units, 2 bed- 
room, immaculate, quiet, park type setting on 
the high desert, walk to shops. Ideal for retired 
couple, low upkeep, low taxes, low down. Alex- 
ander, 8714 Crescent Dr., Hollywood, Calif. 
90046. 



• TRAVEL 



4WD-"JEEP" Scenic Adventure Trips. Death 
Valley region, all desert areas. Paul H. Thomp- 
son Enterprises. Box 20, Darwin. Calif. 93522. 
714-876-5469. 



SOUTHWEST SAFARIS Air Tours; 1-15 days. 
Explore New Mexico, Colorado, Utah and Ari- 
zona. Unique perspectives on geology, archae- 
ology, ecology and history. Travel by plane, also 
jeep, horse, foot and raft. Fly through Grand 
Canyon, land next to cliff dwellings, barter at in- 
accessible trading posts. Camp out. The ulti- 
mate in creative travel. Free brochure. Bruce 
Adams, P. O. Box 945, Santa Fe, N.M. 87501. 



REACH A SELECTIVE audience with a Classi- 
fied Ad in The Trading Post section of Desert 
Magazine for as liltle as $5 monlhly. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



FREE 156 page calalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 16238 
Lakewcod Blvd., Bellfiower, Calif. 90706. 



• OLD COINS, STAMPS 



SILVER DOLLARS, UNCIRCULATED 1880-81 
S. 1883-84-85 O mint $10.00 each. Catalogue 
SQc.Schulii, Box 746. Salt Lake City. Utah B4110 



• RADIO WESTERNS 



REMEMBER RADIO westerns? Lone Ranger, 
Cisco Kid. Gunsmoke, Hopalong Cassidy . . . 
Catalogue: $2.00 (Refundable). Catalogue plus 
two complete programs: $5.98! Specify: Cas- 
sette / 8-tracK / Reel. American Radio. Box 
3493-D. Riverside, California 92509. 



WILL YOU GAMBLE $4.00 to save $200? Build 
one of several detectors from our 20-page book 
"Build Transistor Treasure Detectors." Easily 
followed instructions, $4.00. Trionics, Box 164D, 
Brewer. Maine 04412. 



BURIED TREASURE — Locate up to quarter 
mile away with ultra-sensitive Directional Loca- 
tor. Send for free, informative pamphlet. Re- 
search Products, Box 13441-BUC, Tampa, Fla. 
33611. 



TREASURE-METAL and mineral locators. Free 
24-page booklet. GeoFinder Co., Box 37, Lake- 
wood. Calif 90714. 



POWERFUL METROTECH locators detecl gold, 
silver, coins, relics. Moneyback guarantee. 
Terms, free information. Underground Explora- 
tions, Dept. 3A Box 793, Menlo Park, Calif. 
94025. 
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» MISCELLANEOUS 



PROFESSIONAL ART BY M A IL-The only one of 
its kind you have been looking for. Courses ap- 
proved by California Dept. of Education. Send 
for Free Brochure Roy Keister College of Fine 
Arts. 19 Washington St., Santa Clara, CA 95050. 



REPUTABLE PRIVATE COLLECTOR will buy 
antique American revolvers and rifles in south- 
am California. State price and condition. John 
Kopec, Box 218, La Puente. California 91747. 



ORNAMENTAL WINDMILL, "American 
Style." Two sizes, 8 ft., and 4Vi ft. Authentic, 
built to scale. Turns In slightest breeze, ball 
bearing wheel. All steel construction. For Free 
Color Literature send to Ornamental Windmill 
Sales, 10336 DeSoto, Chatsworth. Calif. 91311. 
341-2672. 



TENT CAMPERS PORTABLE PANTRY can be 
stocked at home, easily carried and provides or- 
ganized storage at tha camp site. Simple to build 
plans #TCP201 only $2.50. Send to Debrus, 6032 
Sydney Dr., Huntington Beach, Calif. 92647. 



SELL YOUR PHOTOS — Make money witn your 
camera. Report tells how and where. Only $1.00 
from Smyth-Bermuda of California, Box 20794 
8, San Diego, California 92120. 



BEAT FOOD SHORTAGES and Famine, and 
save money! Dry your own food at home. Com- 
plete Instructions for building inexpensive dry- 
ers, drying and storing food. $3.00. EVP Enter- 
prises, Box 315-H, Claymont, Del. 19703. 



COIN INVESTMENTS: RETIREMENT! PRO- 
FITS! Detailed Publication — $2 Complete! 
Coins, Box 1377-D, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 54601. 



HOW 70 PLACE YOUR AD 

Mail your copy and first-insertion remittance 
to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, Palm 
Desert, Calif. 92260. Classified rates are 25c 
per word, $5.00 minimum per insertion. 
Deadline lor Classified Ads is 10th of second 
month preceding cover date. 



Preserve Your Issues 

For Travel Guides and 
Reference In a 



BINDER 



Each library-style brown vinyl 
binder holds 12 issues of Desert 
Magazine. An ideal gift for friends 
who constantly Refer to Desert as 
a source of information on all of 
the West. 

Only 4v><> 

* um Postpaid 

BE SURE TO STATE WHAT YEAR YOU WANT 
PRINTED IN GOLD ON THE BINDER 

Sena ctieck u' money Drier id. 

"* MAGAZINE 

Pjlm Desert California WJ6C- 



MAPS! 

DESERT OVERVIEW MAPS 

Using topographic maps as basic underlays, are 
iwo excellently detailed maps lor back country 
explorers ol the Mojave and Colorado Deserts 
Maps show highways, gravel roads, jeep trails, 
plus historic routes and sites, old wells, which 
are not on modern-day maps, plus ghost towns. 
Indian sties, eic Mojave Deserl Overview 
covers from U.S 395 a! Little Lake lo Boulder 
City. Nevada, lo Parker Dam lo Victorville Colo- 
rado Deserl Overview covers from ihe Mexican 
border 10 Joshua Tree National Monumeni to 
Banning to Ihe Arizona side ol the Colorado Riv- 
er Be certain lo stale which map when ordering 

S3. 00 Each 



ANZA-BORREGO OESERT STATE PARK 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

A set ol 7 maps covering Ihe Anza-Borrego Des- 
ert Slate Park, 8V ; "kit" format, bound $5.50 



ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S PIONEER 
TOWNS, GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAMPS 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises, 38 "x25" and 
scaled Soulhern California on one side and 
Northern Calilornia on the other Contains de- 
tailed localion ol place names, many ol which 
are nol on regular maps S3. SO 

MAP OF PIONEER TRAILS 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises, this is their new 
large map on pioneer trails blazed Irom 1541 
through 1867 m the western United Stales. Su- 
perimposed m red on black and white, 37"x45" 

14.00 

ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S LOST MINES 
AND BURIED TREASURES 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises, 38 "*25" and 
scaled Soulhern California on one side and 
Northern California on ihe other Contains de- 
tailed location ol place names, many ot which 
are not on regular maps M OO 

Order maps today from 
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Oregon's Lost Blue Bucket Mine 

Continued from Page 75 

search parties, in 1860 and 1861, did go 
out seeking the gold said to be dis- 
covered by members of the wagon train. 
Possibly, these searches might have 
been motivated by Captain Waller's find 
of gold in the Malheur region. 

The searchers of the 1860' s found only 
the barren waste lands surrounding 
"Stinking Hollows." One party was led 
by Henry Martin who had been in the 
wagon train in 1845. With nearly 100 
men and some 160 head of horses, the 
party left Eugene, backtracking over the 
emigrant trail in the vicinity of Malheur 
Lake. Indians finally stampeded the 
party's horses and they returned carry- 
ing only a profusion of verbal nuggets 
regarding their hardships. 

In 1861, after a previous unsuccessful 
attempt to locate gold in eastern Oregon, 
a pioneer of the original wagon train, 
J .L. Adams, joined a search party led by 
Henry Griffin. !n the fall of that year the 
group set out from Willamette Valley. 
During their search, members of the 
party came upon Canyon Creek, a tribu- 
tary of the John Day River. While 
prospecting the area the treasure 
seekers located rich diggings. The 
general speculation was that they had 
found the site where Daniel Herren had 
found his nuggets. Grizzled old- 
timers, however, maintained the wagon 
train had not passed that far north. 

Other searches of the terrain near 
Malheur Lake produced nothing. In 
1864, Dr, E.H. Bruney of Portland came 
into possession of a diary said to have 
been written by Mrs. Adam Smith Ham- 
ilton, one of the 1845 emigrants. Using 
the directions he found in the diary. Dr. 
Bruney led a small treasure seeking par- 
ty to "Stinking Hollows." Upon arriving 
at the "Hollows," located along the 
marshes in the vicinity of Silver Lake, 
the party moved north and west to a river 
the emigrants had named Sandy River. It 
was in this area, according to Dr. Bru- 
ney, "Mrs. Hamilton and others said 
they picked up gold." They scoured the 
area thoroughly but did not find any 
gold. The group dispersed empty- 
handed and disillusioned. 

There remains one important fact 
which persists throughout the legend of 
the phantom gold. It must be examined 
critically if some semblance of truth is to 
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be arrived at. Between September 23 
and September 30, 1845, 18 persons in 
the emigrant party perished and were 
buried beneath the desolate wastes over 
which the wagon train had passed. Folk- 
lore recounts how the emigrants crossed 
into Oregon Territory, and on the Meek 
Cut-Off, a woman named Mrs. Sarah or 
Mary Jane Cummings or Chambers died 
of the rigors of the journey. Her grave, 
as were others along the route, was 
marked with a gravestone upon which 
her name had been crudely chiseled. 
Legend states that one day's travel from 
her grave would lead to the spot where 
the wagon train camped on the creek 
which contained the gold. 

This grave has been found by several 
people. The first to find it is said to have 
been a scout under General Howard 
during the Chief Joseph War. He is said 
to have plainly marked the location and 
later gave directions to its location to an 
old prospector, Duncan Teter, who jour- 
neyed to Malheur country where he 
found it. After searching in vain, Teter 
threw down his pick in disgust and re- 
turned to Willamette Valley. There he 
heard news which would discourage the 
most dedicated of prospectors. He was 
not the first to discover the grave of Mrs. 
Chambers! It seems that two Frenchmen 
got there before he did and, using the 
grave as a landmark, located the stream 
containing the gold. But the Indians in 
the region forced them to flee from the 
area. The legend goes on to relate that 
the Indians moved the gravestone to 
another site to throw off future gold 
seekers. 

Nevertheless, Teter returned to the 
site and dug up the grave. Instead of 
bones he found only rock and earth 
shaped to resemble a grave. 

H.R. Reaves, the wealthy cattleman 
who previously traced the trail of the 
emigrant party, is reported to have 
found the grave of Mrs. Chambers. He 
opened the grave and found bones. 
When he made the one day's journey to 
the west of the grave, to the alleged site 
of the gold, he encountered only barren 
streams. 

There are a number of facts which can- 
not be reconciled. Members of the 1845 
migration should have been able to de- 
termine whether the "yellow rocks" 
they found were gold. It is difficult to 
understand why three years later Mar- 
shall's 1848 gold discovery would rock 



the nation while the nuggets found in 
Malheur country did not have the same 
effect. Surely, the emigrants were as 
familiar with gold as were the settlers in 
the Sacramento area. Yet, the discovery 
of gold in Malheur country went un- 
noticed even by the emigrants in the 
wagon train. This casts considerable 
doubt upon the claim that Daniel Herren 
or any one else actually found gold. It 
must be remembered that the claim the 
emigrants made of finding gold was 
made after the 1848 gold strike at Sut- 
ter's Creek. Was the gold discovered by 
Daniel Herren, if, in fact, he found gold, 
the find made by the Griffin party at 
Canyon Creek? 

The grave of Mrs. Chambers, as a 
starting point from which to locate Her- 
ren 's gold, has proven to be of no value. 
The grave does establish that the wagon 
train passed there and that a Mrs, 
Chambers died and was buried there. A 
reading of the diaries kept by several 
members of the wagon train shows that 
the emigrants arrived at Crane Prairie, 
almost due south, on September 5, 1845, 
Whether it would be practical to explore 
the area south of the grave remains in 
question. 

What has emerged is a tale of gold 
being found and no one knowing what it 
was nor stopping to gather the profusion 
of nuggets said to be scattered about. 
Over the intervening years, commencing 
40 years after the "find," a series of ar- 
ticles published in the Portland Oregon- 
far) created a legend incapable of being 
proved or disproved. The literature 
about this facet of Oregon history is as 
contradictory as the tales told by the 
emigrants. It is now impossible to separ- 
ate fact from fiction. Even the Daniel 
Herren stories, the most logical of all, 
are highly suspect. 

Oregon's "Lost Blue Bucket Mine," 
the elusive phantom of gold, started to 
produce pay dirt 40 years after its "dis- 
covery" in 1845 when the Portland 
Oregonian first printed the tale of the 
gold. The meager yield has continued for 
the past 80 years, Its best yield has been 
columns of black ink printed on news- 
print. 

Only time, a lucky circumstance, and a 
dedicated treasure seeker fortunate 
enough to find what is now known as the 
"Blue Bucket Mine" will reveal whether 
history was made on that perilous day in 
1845. □ 
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Letters 
to the 
Editor 



Letters requesting answers must 
include stamped self-addressed envelo 



Owls in the Limelight . . . 

A bit of information fell into my possession 
recently concerning the intelligence of birds. 
Quite startling to me, was the fact that the 
owl— traditional symbol of intelligence— has 
a very small brain relative to its body size. 
Knowledgeable in appearance, the owl har- 
bors mental abilities quite inferior to those of 
his relatives. Another shaking fact was that 
most of today' 5 ornithologists place the crow 
at the top of the tree in intelligence! 

Though this information is well document- 
ed, I for one will continue the tradition of re- 
cognizing the owl as at least the "symbol" of 
intelligence. Certainly, I can see why your ad- 
vertisement dealing with subscriptions to 
Desert Magazine reads, "Whoooo's the Wise 
Owl?", and not, "Whoooo's the Wise Old 
Crow?". 

ROBERT B. RASBAND, 
Whittier, California. 



I am a proud new subscriber of Desert 
Magazine. I think the cover of Vol. 38, No. 6, 
I une r 7S of the Barn Owl is simply beautiful. 
Jerry Strong should have an award for such a 
detailed, expressive picture. I've never seen a 
better one. 

I work in needlepoint and use your 
magazine now for ideas to put on canvas. I 
shall certainly use that owl 

MRS. ROD ROCERS, 
Tucson, Arizona. 



My wife and I had not seen a copy of Desert 
until two days ago. The touching story, "Owls 
on My Hat" puts us "birds" on your sub- 
scription roster. 

Could our order be retroactive to include 
the June, 1975 issue? Besides, June 15th is 
my birthday, just in case you give a hoot 
CLAUDE DOWNS, 
Bakersfield, California. 



An Idea for Cross Reference . . . 

I devised a cross reference and filing 
system that works very well for us and might 
be of interest to others. 

Each article of interest or possible future 
interest is marked with an "X" by the page 



number on the Contents Page. On the front 

cover ib written File: Each article 

marked "X" is then written in the master 
Cross Reference Folder. We use metal file 
boxes and file folders to hold the magazines. 
California is divided into counties, then into 
areas within the county. The index file is done 
the same way. 

MRS R. E. LYTLE, 
Placentia, California. 

Scrapbook Items . . . 

June's article on Butch Cassidy's home was 
very interesting to me, because I visited this 
cabin just shortly after the antiques were 
taken, and it was still open to the public. 

My snapshots were poor and yours will go 
in my vacation scrapbook of my pleasant visit 
through Utah. 

Wonder how many of us could live and 
raise a family under the same conditions? Not 
many, I'm sure. 

THELMAM. BUTTS, 
Orange, California. 

Author out on a Limb . . . 

I question the theory of Joe Kraus about 
the crossbar used for hanging beef growing 
higher during the years on the Butch Cassidy 
ranch, 

In my home town the old Fire Chief told of 
clamping a cable around a tree during the 
high water of a flood which was used for years 
as a bench mark for measuring other (bod 
lines. 

I think a tree grows from the top, not the 
bottom? 

FRANK CUNNINGHAM, 
Burbank, California 



Concerning the story "Butch Cassidy's 
Home" by writer Joe Kraus (June, 75), on 
page 11— the first paragraph on left side of 
page beginning "Outside, an extruding 
log" — the next sentence reads — "The pair of 
old Cottonwood trees in front of the cabin have 
carried high with their growth the crossbar 
used for hanging butchered beef." 

Since when does a limb move up on a tree 
trunk, or any other plant, from Its original 
position? No plant, regardless whatever kind 
it may be, has limbs or branches move up on 
the main stem. New limbs appear as the trunk 
grows upward. 

Thanks for reading my hair pulling note. 

C H.LEUPP, 
Palm Desert, California 

Mr. Leupp: Living on the desert, I guess I've 
been looking at too many sand dunes and 
roadrunners to take any notice on which way a 
tree grows. To be sure, however, I checked 
your statement with Charles Lee, horticulture 
consultant with the Los Angeles County Ar- 
boretum in Arcadia, California. He says 
you're r;'ght. That crossbar at the Cassidy 
home fust looked a little high to me, Sorry 
about that. 

jOE KRAUS, 
Palm Springs, California, 



Calenda 




AUGUST 31, Fourth Annual Treasure Hunt 
sponsored by the California Searcher's, Inc , 
Gardner's Cove Resort, Highway 152, 12 
miles west of Modesto, California. Prizes, 
camping, fishing, flea market, entertainment. 

SEPTFMBFR 5-7, Wasatch Gem Societies 
15th Annual Gem and Mineral Show, Univer- 
sity of Utah Special Events Center, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Chairman: David Lewis, 1955 
North Redwood Road, Salt Lake City, Utah 
84116. 

SEPTEMBER 13 & 14, 16th Annual lubileeof 
lewels Show sponsored by the Carmel Valley 
Gem & Mineral Society, Exposition Hall, 
Monterey Fairgrounds, Monterey, Calif. De- 
monstrations, dealers, (nod Donation. Chair- 
man. P. O. Box 5847, Carmel, Calif. 93921. 

SEPTEMBER 13 & 14, 9th Annual Harvester 
of Gems & Mineral Show, sponsored by the 
Sequoia Gem & Mineral Society, Redwood 
City Recreation Center, 1328 Roosevelt Ave., 
Redwood City, California Dealers, Demon- 
strations, Food, Door Prizes Dealer Space 
filled. Admission Chairman: Preston Bing- 
ham, 1144 17th Ave , Redwood City, Calif. 
941163 

SEPTEMBER 20 & 21, The Magic In Rocks 
Show sponsored hy the El Monte Gem & Min- 
eral Club, Inc., Masonic Temple, 4017 No. 
Tyler, El Monte, Calif. 91732. Dealer space 
filled Chairman: Johnny Johnson, 11416 
Mulhall St., El Monte, Calif. 91732. 

SEPTEMBER 12-14, 2nd Annual Cem & Min- 
eral Show, "Treasures of the Earth," spon- 
sored by the El Cajon Valley Gem and Miner- 
al Society, Parkway Plaza Shopping Mall, EI 
Caion, Calif, Contact: Robert Silverman, 1409 
Teton Dr , El Cajon, Calif. 92021. 

SEPTEMBER 27 & 28, "The Show That 
Shows How," Gem and Mineral Show, spon- 
sored by the Mother Lode Mineralites of Au- 
burn Free Admission 20th District Fair- 
grounds, Auburn, California, 

OCTOBER 3-5, Fourth Annual "Rough Run" 
in Afton Canyon, sponsored by the Pasadena 
Free Wheelers. Registration, S7.50 donation. 
For details write: Jerry Wendt, 326 E. Colo- 
rado, Arcadia, Calif. 91006. 
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Stability 
is more than a word. 



Stability or flamboyance. One will survive 
under stress. For a quarter of a century Silver 
Streak produced a luxury recreational vehicle 
aircraft constructed to meet the most rigorous 
tests of the road. The success is legend. Stability 
means endurance. In recent indecisive times the 
Silver Streak name stood strong. Production didn't 
hesitate, quality never faltered. When you 



^ILVER^REAK 

Silver Streak Trailer Company Dept. 742 



own a Silver Streak travel trailer or motorhome, 
you have a product that has proved itself for a long 
time. And it's here to stay. That's stability. 

Water-Guard purifier is standard equipment on all 
models. 

Send for literature and location of your nearest 
dealer. 



2319 N. Chico Ave., So. El Monte, Calif., 91733 {213)444-2646 283-6372 



